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, , 2 
PRACTICAL OR VISIONARY ? | 
| | 
ARL GREY, the Bishop of Chester, Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, and the Executive Committee of the 
Central Public-house Trust Association are not the 
men to be deterred by: fanatical clamour in carrying 
out the practical reform upon which they have set 
their minds. Their object, which has been supported warmly in 
these columns, is to acquire public-houses (where such acquisi- 
tion is possible without injustice to private owners) in rural and 
urban districts, and to conduct those public-houses on principles 
entirely different from those which prevail in the majority of public- 
houses at present. They desire, in other words, that “ houses ot 
public entertainment” should become worthy of their name in a 
rational sense, and that they should cease to exist solely for the 
purpose of encouraging the excessive consumption of strong 
drink. To that end they have provided public-houses, under the 
direction of responsible managers, having no interest in the sale 
of liquor, in which other refreshments are offered to the villager, 
the working man, or the traveller, in which healthy amusements 
are encouraged, and they desire to place the whole scheme upon 
a general and businesslike footing. That is to say, they invite 
capital, which is to receive the substantial interest of 5 per cent., 
the surplus profits being applied not in reduction of rates, but 
mainly to objects in the nature of healthy recreation and local 
improvements. In many rural districts their plan has ‘been 
tried with gratifying results, and in one_ happy _ locality 
electric light, a bowling green, a public library, a recreation 
room, and a football ground have been started and kept 


going, and a handsome surplus of £300 has been reserved. 


for contingencies. In cities, the association has met. with little 
encouragement. The London County Council refused Lord 
Grey’s offer as to some of the licensed houses on the new 
thoroughfare between Holborn and the Strand. Southampton, 
by the casting vote of the Mayor—-a fact which proves that the 
movement has made considerable progress—gave a licence to 
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a firm of brewers rather than to the association. Sheffield, 
however, has decided to lease six houses to a trust company, 
and there, assuming that the licensing authority permits such 
enlargement as will provide ample accommodation for rest and 
refreshment, the working of the scheme promises to be highly 
interesting. Other municipalities are nibbling at the idea. 

Thereupon Sir Edward Fry and the Bishop of Hereford 
enter the lists as eager protestants, and it is with the latter 
that we propose to deal, because, in his accustomed manner, 
he puts the argument in the crudest form. Ignoring the plain 
fact that ‘‘Lord Grey and his friends” have devoted earnest 
thought to their scheme, and have set it in motion, he treats 
it as if it were merely in embryo, and suggests that they should 
adopt three conditions as of fundamental importance to their 
trusts. They are: ‘(1) That the interest offered should be so 
low as not to attract the investor who cares nothing for temper- 
ance, but cares much for a profitable investment—in other 
words, it should be 3 per cent. rather than 5 per cent. (2) 
That there should be no local distribution of surplus profits, 
unless it be to provide direct counter-attractioa to the public- 
house. (3) That the trust public-house itself should not be 
made a centre of social attraction.” Of these precious condi- 
tions, the second may be brushed aside at once. It simply 
proves that the Bishop of Hereford has not read the widely 
disseminated report of the association, which makes it clear 
that profits will not be applied to the relief of the rates, 
a proceeding which has led to bad results in Sweden, 
and that surplus profits are in fact applied to objects 
such as those indicated earlier, which are direct counter- 
attractions to the public-house. On the first condition we 
imagine that all sensible men will join issue with the Bishop 
outright. As the Rowton Houses have succeeded because they 
are established on a businesslike basis, doing good because they 
pay well, and paying well because they give good value, so it is 
only right that Lord Grey’s houses should offer a substantial 
inducement to the careful investor; and as for the suggestion 
that the shares might fall into the hands of those ‘who care 
nothing for temperance,” it may be dismissed as a bogey, as 
appears more clearly from Lord Grey’s letter in Monday’s Times. 
It is aimed, of course, at the brewers, most of whom are by no 
means the villains who are conjured up by the imagination of the 
fevered reformer; the rate of interest is not high enough to 
tempt them in any case; and the constitution of the Trust is 
such that it really would not matter much if shares were held by 
the Prince of Darkness himself. 

But it is the third condition which exasperates reasonable 
men. The Bishop, who can never forget the days when he was 
a head-master whose will was law, insists “that the public- 
house itself should not be made a centre of social attraction.” 
That, we hope and believe, is precisely what it will be. Nobody 
wants to encourage excessive drinking for the sake of drinking, but 
the vast majority of Englishmen hold, and will continue to hold, 
that in the moderate consumption of sound ale there is no harm 
whatsoever. There is no reason in life why the public-house, 
properly managed, offering other refreshments as freely as beer or 
spirits, providing abundant opportunities for wholesome recreation, 
should not be a centre of social attraction, should not be a meeting- 
place for village and urban populations. Men are very human, 
and very clubbable, and there is no denying the fact that a great 
many of them like a modest glass of beer and a chat with their 
friends in the evening. The labourer and the working man are 
much of the same nature with the rest of us, and what should 
we say if an ex-head-master presumed to dictate that our clubs 
should not be made centres of social attraction? To put the 
matter bluntly, the Bishop would fain emasculate the movement 
altogether, lest it should “divert attention from the most urgently 
needed temperance reforms,” of which he is, of course, the 
infallible judge. To our mind the most imperative of temperance 
reforms is the furthering of a movement which is directly calculated 
to encourage the moderate use of the good things of this earth, 
and to discourage immoderate indulgence. If that end can be 
achieved, the rest of the many panaceas for intemperance become 
matters of no importance. In conclusion, we have two pictures 
in our minds, or perhaps three. The first is the dingy village 
tavern on a Sunday or Saturday night, every seat and every 
passage crowded with men and women drinking sullenly and 
deeply, simply because there is nothing to distract their attention 


from the muddy beer, the fiery whisky, or the fearful gin; the ' 


second is the brilliant public-house of the town, where again 
drink is the only inducement offered, and drinking is the only 
way of passing the time; the third is the rational public-house, 
to be found everywhere outside England, with abundant rooms 
and ventilation, with innocent amusements, with healthy 
laughter, and quiet talk, to which a respectable man need not be 
ashamed to resort. The last picture is capable of realisation ; 
the first two cannot, in a practical world, be- obliterated until the 
last is realised. Let us therefore close our ears to idle dreamers 
who would stand in the way of substantial improvement now, 
in the vain hope of reaching Utopian perfection in the dim 
and distant future. 
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N spite of the absence of representative members of a large 
number of the leading families of Devonshire, the Devonian 
dinner of Saturday last went off in a manner which may be 
described as satisfactory. The men who were absent— 
Aclands, Courtenays, Kennaways, Northcotes, and the rest 

of them—no doubt stayed away not because they were hostile 
to Sir Redvers Buller, but because they felt on the whole that 
this was no time for a Buller demonstration. Sir Redvers 
Buller himself made a moderate and dignified speech, and it is 
noteworthy that the applause was most enthusiastic when he 
made it clear that he was not going to refer--in detail, at any 
rate—-to the matters which have agitated the public mind of late 
in so painfula manner. On the whole we think that, having 
accepted the chairmanship of this dinner ‘“ before the row 
began” (to use a homely phrase), Sir Redvers Buller could 
not very well have broken his promise, and that he behaved 
remarkably well in a position by no means free from awkward- 
ness. 


The man who forgot himself was Lord Monkswell. His 
violent and absurd speech would have been far more appro- 
priate to its audience if it had been delivered from a coal-cart 
to the United Order of Total Abstinent Sons of the Phoenix 
(better known as U.O.T.A.S.P.) and others in Hyde Park 
on Sunday. The fact of the matter is that it is high time to 
raise a firm protest against attacks made upon the ‘ vipers of 
the Press” on the grounds that they are anonymous; and 
nobody knows better than Lord Monkswell the complete 
worthlessness of that argument. When, for example, a letter 
in the Times, against which he inveighs most, appears over 
the signature of a known man, the editor and the owners 
of the Times may be said to wash their hands of all responsi- 
bility. But when a letter is anonymous or the signature is a 
pseudonym, all the world knows that the editor and proprietors 
have satisfied themselves that the writer is a person of credit, 
and that his statements are entitled to serious consideration. 
Moreover, it is obvious to the meanest capacity that circum- 
stances must often arise in which it is expedient that the 
truth should be told, and inexpedient that this or that par- 
ticular man should be known to have told it. 


Mainly, perhaps, by reason of the great expense of even 
Press telegrams, it is almost impossible for us to realise Australia, 
or for it to realise us, with the fulness essential to living unity 
of Empire; and of this there is a striking illustration at the 
present moment. Practically the whole of the business world of 
Queensland is convinced that, if the Bill for the gradual prohibi- 
tion of the employment of Kanaka labour in the tropical sugar 
plantations in the North becomes law, the plantations will cease 
to be cultivated, and the money sunk in them and in machinery 
will be lost. Recent enquiries on the spot and private advices 
compel the writer to believe this view to becorrect. Yet England 
hears little of the matter, for the simple reason that cablegrams, 
even for the Press, cost something. more than two shillings a 
word, a price which curbs rhetoric. Into the whole question we 
have no desire to go, further than to say that those who describe 
the sufferings of the Kanakas are, for the most part, attached 
to the organs of white labour in the South, which know nothing 
of and care less about the conditions of life near the Equator ; 
the same writers are experts in lurid language. 


More serious is the fact that Queensland is going through a 
crisis involving the life and death of its principal industry, and 
that England hears next to nothing of the matter. The heart is 
out of touch with the extremities; the circulation of the blood of 
intelligence is weak and irregular ; and this is one of the things 
which might easily be set right by a little wise expenditure, 
which would repay itself a thousandfold, or by bringing a gentle 
pressure to bear on the cable companies by encouraging competi- 
tion, or in more direct fashion. 
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There is a special interest for this country in the declaration 
made by M. Waldeck- Rousseau at the banquet of the Republican 
Committee of Commerce and Industry, seeing that we so often 
have found France standing in our way in the march of Empire. 
The Premier declared—and the spirit of his declaration received 
a very practical endorsement by the decisive vote in the Govern- 
ment’s favour on the following evening—that his Cabinet did 
not seek to make France greater in the sense of any further 
colonial expansion, but to make a greater France in the sense 
of promoting consolidation and prosperity within the present 
borders. in other language. he did not favour for France an 
Imperial policy. Without being at all disloyal to the best 
spirit of our own Imperialism, it may be said that the burdens 
which it brings with it may well serve as an object-lesson to 
other Powers, including France, which country, indeed, has the 
less reason for seeking to extend her colonial borders, because 
her population is stationary, and also because the genius for 
colonisation does not seem to be one of the many brilliant gifts 
of the French nation. In any case, the speech of the Premier 
and the vote of the Chamber may be taken as satisfactory signs 
of a peaceful policy which should be grateful to England. 

The Manchester Guardian, which, apart from ‘* Pro-Boerism,” 
is apt to be well informed, contains a hint of forthcoming legis: 
lation which is, we fear, too good to be true. It is that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has virtually accepted a proposal 
for the taxation of all organ-grinders and every kind of itinerant 
musician, real or sot-disant. This is a grand idea from every 
point of view. Possibly the tax might not produce very much 
in the way of revenue, but that is not the beginning nor the end 
of the whole matter. Infractions would be easily detected, the 
householder would have a new weapon against his tormentor in 
being able to demand the production of his licence, and one of 
the greatest nuisances of London life would he abated. There 
would be outcry, of course, about the persecution of the orchestra 
of the children of the poor, and we all really like to see the 
children of the streets dancing (passing well, as a rule) to the 
music of the street-organ. But the answer is plain. Let the 
organ-grinders ply their trade in the districts where they are 
popular, not in those where they compel by torture quiet-loving 
residents to bribe them to depart. 

Tuesday morning’s announcement that Governor Eyre was 
dead produced a somewhat curious effect upon the mind, for the 
simple reason that the once famous Governor had passed out of 
our minds as completely as Queen Anne of pious memory. The 
clock seemed to have gone back nearly half a century, recalling 
one to the days when John Stuart Mill was the leading spirit in 
the prosecution of one whom he held to be a bloodthirsty tyrant, 
while Carlyle used to say, according to Froude, that the outcry 
against Eyre was comparable to the anger of a shipowner who 
rated the master of his vessel for damaging cargo in extinguishing 
a fire by pouring water into-the hold. One felt almost as if the 
two columns of biography in the Times were one of those extracts 
from earlier numbers of the paper with which its columns are 
enlivened day by day. As a matter of fact, it was but a sane 
account of the doings of a man who, having lived to the age of 
86, had passed so entirely out of the public mind that it was 
possible to discuss philosophically a once burning question. 


In another column will be found an article written red-hot 
upon the announcement that Battle Abbey had found an unknown 
purchaser at £200,000. In a day or two, as was natural and, 
indeed, inevitable, the name of the buyer was announced, and all 
the English world rejoiced that Sir Augustus Frederick Walpole 
Webster, Bart., described in Burke’s Peerage as “of Battle 
Abbey,” had been able to buy back an estate which was so far 
ancestral that his ancestors held it for 130 years. Sir Augustus 
is well known in Society, a member of the Guards’ Club, and a 
prominent Freemason. Of course, the brief period of suspense 
brought out its crop of rumours, and it was stated with equal 
confidence in different quarters that Lord Rosebery and Mr. 
William Waldorf Astor were the buyers. The first-named, as 
son of her who became Duchess of Cleveland, would have been 
a probable buyer, but, short of a national purchase, which our 
article advocates, nothing could be more satisfactory than the 
present arrangement. 


Cranborne Manor, that grand historical house which forms 
the text of our ‘‘ Country Home” this week, is, as stated in the 
title of the article, the property of the Marquess of Salisbury, but 
Lord Salisbury is unlike some of our great landowners in one 
respect. Of some among them it is said that they have many 
mansions but no home. He, on the contrary, has in Hatfield 
House a home to which he is closely attached, and he lets to 
others houses which he cannot occupy personally. Hence comes 
it that Mr. James Colvin, to whom we are indebted for kindly 
permission to take photographs, is the real occupant of Cranborne 
Manor House. 
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Those who saw George Lohmann, once the most famous 
of Surrey bowlers, when he came over to England recently as 
manager of the South African team, will learn with sorrow, but 
not with surprise, that he died of consumption in South Africa 
the other day. His career as a cricketer was brief but 
brilliant. Born in 1865, he began to play for Surrey in 
1884, and for eight years he was one—and perhaps the 
first—of the really formidable bowlers of his time. Besides 
that, he was a sound, punishing bat, and one of the 
best short-slips who ever lived. He belonged, in fact, to the 
class of short-slips who seem to perceive by intuition as 
soon as the ball leaves the bowler’s hand where the batsman 
is likely to make his mistake, if he make one at all; and 
the record of his marvellous catches, which seemed to be 
made by art magic, would be a very long one. In fact, he 
was a great cricketer, and the one consolation which we 
have for his early death is that of late years he was quite 
comlortable, through the generosity of Mr. Logan of Matijes- 
fontein, who financed and managed the South African tour of 
last cricket season. 

“1 would I were a bird,” the animal creation might say or 
sing in chorus, for birds enjoy legal rights, though what these 
rights are it is not always easy to say. Ifa bustard may not be 
shot, but the carcase is worth £10 to stuff, while the slayer is 
only fined £2 10s., as happened the other day, and the slayer is 
allowed to keep the carcase, then protection is little good. Next 
spring, before the close time begins, we hope to say a word or 
two on this subject, and if Country Lire could get one or two 
sensible amendments suggested in the Bird Protection Laws, as 
it was able to do in the matter of the Building Bye-:aws, it 
would feel that it was doing useful work. 


The silly arguments used before the Lord Chief Justice and 
others in the King’s Bench Division the other day dealt with 
still sillier wording in the Acts. Mr. Castang, the bird-seller in 
Leadenhall, was summoned before the Lord Mayor for having 
three ravens in his possession, by an information under the 
Act. The Lord Mayor, as was shown by his action in the 
case of the parties ‘“‘ very much respected in the City”? who had 
been receiving illegally-killed pheasants, took the same view as 
to this case (we do not mean to say that it was the least parallei), 
and dismissed the information. Appeal was made, and the 
judges ultimately sent it back for rehearing. The prosecution 
had to prove that (1) ravens are wild birds, (2) that they were 
“taken,” (3) that they were “ recently ” taken, and (4) that they 
were in the respondent’s possession when the information was laid. 

The definition of ‘ wild” bird led to one set of difficulties, 
of ** recently ” to another, of ‘* taking” to another. If “‘ taking,”’ 
for instance, is limited to “time, trap, snare ‘net’ or other 
instruments,” it is not an offence to rob a nest of young ravens; 
nor are we quite sure that it ought to be an offence if the eggs 
are not taken, or the old birds killed, because the number of birds 
is not diminished, though they become tame, not wild. But this 
is a delicate question. Most people would be very much 
annoyed if someone took young ravens hatched on their property. 
But they might like to have one to keep themselves. : 

Two melancholy and fatal accidents threw a gloom over 
hunting in Ireland last week, one with the County Galway 
Foxhounds, and the other with the Roscommon Staghounds. 
Mr. Percy Ormerod, a young gentleman who was on a visit to 
his brother-in-law, Mr. Preston, of Moore Park, was out with 
* The Blazers” on Tuesday, and during a run from Belfield was 
thrown heavily at a sunk fence in the lawn of Castle Ellen, his 
horse not seeing the fence till close upon it, having whipped 
round suddenly. He was taken up unconscious, and bleeding 
from a wound on the temple, and though medical aid was at 
once available, he never recovered consciousness, and died early 
the next morning. The victim of the Roscommon accident was a 
lady, Miss Bourke, daughter of Surgeon-Major Bourke. When 
driving to the meet at Castleplunket, on Thursday, Miss Bourke 
overtook her hunter and proceeded to mount. The animal 
became restive, and threw her on to the road, kicking her when 
down. The unfortunate lady was at once taken to the house 
of Mrs. Egan, of Carabane, where a doctor was quickly in 
attendance, but despite of all that could be done, she succumbed 
to her injuries the following evening. 


There has been_a great deal of grumbling in England lately 
about the poisoning of foxes by the farmers, because of the 
raids made by- Reynard on their poultry runs. The Irish have 
different methods; they allow the huntsmen the pleasure at 
least of tracting their quarry before they do away withit. When 
the Roscommon Hunt had met lately at Castleplunket, which 
is a small village a few miles distant from Castlerea, and let the 
deer free and laid on the hounds, it was only to discover after 
a long run that the animal had been stoned to death by villagers 
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and people round the neighbourhood. ‘This is the second time 
the same thing has happened, and it may be the result of 
Mr. Dillon’s advice to the United Irish League to break up the 
Roscommon Hunt because one of the men who attended it 
regularly had “ grabbed a farm.” The Irish methods of revenge 
are indeed various. 

Unsatisfactory, from every point of view, was the sentence 
passed by the Billericay Bench last week upon a gamekeeper 
accused of laying poisoned meat in a wood, and of thereby 
causing the death of three foxhounds belonging to the Essex 
Union. He was fined £6 6s., with £1 10s. costs, his defence 
being that he intended only to poison jackdaws and rats, and 
that the particular poison by which the hounds were destroyed 
was not laid down by him. As, however, the magistrates 
thought fit to convict him, it is clear that the sentence was 
ludicrous, since the sum exacted was immensely less than the 
value of the hounds destroyed. Anti-fox-hunting keepers, 
especially if they serve masters who prefer the pheasant to the 
fox, will not be deterred by sentences of this kind. Moreover, it 
is obvious that the poisoning of jackdaws (an act with which we 
have no sympathy), as well as that of rats (which stand on a 
different footing), can be so carried on that hounds cannot 
possibly reach the poison. 





Last week there was an excellent show of homing pigeons 
at the Royal Aquarium. The number and the merits of the 
birds shown are a testimony to the growing interest that is taken 
in this country in the racing and training of carrier pigeons. 
We often have pointed out that a pigeon post would be invaluable 
in many isolated places of our extended Empire. How much 
painful anxiety would not such a post have spared us in those 
dark days when we were almost despairing of the fate of the 
Legations shut up in Peking ? Peking—it is an obvious comment 
—is not a town belonging to the British Empire; but the 
situation there is a typical one of the cases in which a pigeon 
post might be of the greatest use. Our Government gives more 
encouragement to the training of pigeons for military despatch 
carrying, and so forth, than it used to give, but still seems to be 
behind the enterprise of some of the Continental Governments 
in this respect. Possibly the time is at hand when wireless 
telegraphy may do for us all that the pigeon can do. But at 
present the bird’s flight is farther than that of Signor Marconi’s 
messages. 


Since Book Catalogues are often fascinating to read, no 
complaint need be made that Mr. “ Arthur Pendenys” sheds 
the light of his wit upon the world through the medium of such 
a catalogue; and certainly his last jeu d’esprit ranks high enough 
for quotation. In ‘Lives of the ’Lustrious”’ he has produced 
some of the most highly-polished impromptus of modern times. 
We can find room tor. a few gems only. Mr. Herbert Paul’s 
“favourite diversion is John Bull-baiting”; Ranjitsinhji is 
author of “From the Fitch to the Printing Press; or every 
Cricketer his own Journalist”; Mr. Beit’s title as peer will be 
‘Baron Beit of Benin and Gold Coast, B.D.A. (beyond the 
Dreams of Avarice)”; ‘ Mr. Hall Caine’s resemblance to 
Shakespeare is so striking that on his landing at New York the 
late Ignatius Donelly, a perfect stranger, addressed him as 
‘Lord Bacon, I presume.’” ‘The fame that came to him 
(Mr. Phillips) from the non-performance of this drama (‘Paolo 
and Francesca’) decided him to devote his whole time to 
dramatic writing.” Lord Salisbury is ‘* Inventor of the Salisbury 
cold-water cure for political hyper-asthusia.” ‘* Maeterlinck, 
Maurice, Bee-master, was born at St. Ives in 1862.””. Naturally. 
Mr. St. Loe Strachey, of the Spectator, “was educated at St. 
Catherine’s College, Cambridge” (commonly called ‘‘Cats”’) “and 
the Dogs’ Home.” His motto is Laudabunt alu clarum Rhodon. 
These are but a few sparks from a lively anvil. 

We should like to know who aré the native hunters whom 
Mr. Hagenbech employs to do his animal catching in Mongolia ? 
It is about the most inaccessible land on earth, even though the 
railway gives facilities for getting his catches home to Europe, 
and the population is over great areas almost mil. His last 
capture, of a number of what is believed to be the original wild 
horse, was probably made in the Desert of Dsungaria, an almost 
unexplored region. Not long ago he caused a small herd of the 
Altai Wapiti to be taken. The difficulty of capturing such large 
and swift animals in rocky forests is immense. ‘The horses, 
known, or half known, to science as Prejvalski’s horse, from the 
name of the Russian traveller who first discovered them, are said 
to have the four warts on the inner side of the legs which 
distinguish horses from asses, and to have other horse-like points. 
As the greater number have been purchased by the Duke of 
Bedford, we shall soon hear more of them. 

On Friday and Saturday last Mr. Edwin Brough of Scar- 
borough, and Colonel Joynson of Leamington, ran off some 
very interesting bloodhound matches in the neighbourhood of 
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the last-named place. They were absolutely clean-boot matches 
over a fair hunting country between individual bloodhounds in 
the first place, and finally between packs which were favoured 
by a fair scenting day. So far as the packs are concerned, they 
were interesting, not so much from the fact that Mr. Brough’s 
Kickshaw, Bodice, and Koko beat Colonel Joynson’s Ballet, 
Hornbeam, and Haldis, as in connection with the question 
whether bloodhounds could be employed with advantage in the 
detection of criminals. And in our opinion, subject to certain 
obvious limitations, there is little doubt that bloodhounds might 
be useful. The scent was an hour old, and was not, so far as 
we are aware, crossed in any way, and it is true that the hounds 
did require some little assistance from the huntsmen ; still we 
cannot help thinking that in running down a poacher, for 
example, bloodhounds might be employed with advantage, and 
although, of course, the fact that a man was run down by a 
bloodhound wouid not prove that he had been poaching in the 
place from which the hunt began, it would be long odds that 
near or on the person so run down would be found circum- 
stantial evidence tending to prove that he was the criminal. 
There might, for instance, be tell-tale feathers, blood proving on 


analysis to be that of game, or even one of those guns capable 
D ’ oD ° 
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of being taken to pieces, which tell their own tale almost as 
plainly as the burglar’s “‘ jemmy.” 


It is earnestly to be hoped that professional bicycle thieves 
may not be sharp enough to turn to their advantage a suggestive 
idea embodied in the remarks of Mr. D’Eyncourt when he was 
commending a constable on Saturday last. The facts are very 
simple. The constable saw one Scott, described as a barman of 
no fixed abode, wheeling a bicycle in such a manner as to suggest 
that he was not accustomed to handling machines of the kind. 
Scott, when stopped, said the bicycle was his own property, but 
declined to put himself to the ordeal of mounting and riding it, 
which occurred to the ingenious policeman; and, in fact, it was 
found that the bicycle belonged not to the barman of no fixed 
abode, but to a picture-frame dealer. Mr. D’Eyncourt, we read, 
remarked that the constable had behaved with promptitude and 
smartness, and marked the charge-sheet accordingly. But what 
would the constable have looked like, and how would Mr. 
D’Eyncourt have marked the charge-sheet, if the awkward Scott 
had, like a clown in the pantomime, mounted the machine and 
ridden off swittly asthe wind? Seriously, this is a valuable hint 
to bicycle thieves. 








| PHEASANT SHOOTING AT STUDLEY ROY AL—4F | 








OWARDS the end of 
November, by the 
kind permission of 
the Marquess of 
Ripon, the artist 

whose photographs appear in 
these pages was present 
chrough two days of shooting 
at Studley Royal. The result 
of his visit was a series of 
scenes and episodes of remark- 
able interest from the sporting 
point of view, which show 
little or no trace of the 
difficulties under which he 
laboured. Yet here and there 
a Sherlock Holmes might note 
an upturned coat collar as 
evidence of the drizzling rain 
which prevailed generally on 
the first day. ‘These photo- 
graphs are, take them for all 
in all, wonderful, and, with the 
help of a conversation with 
the artist, who has eyes to see, 
and ears to hear withal, as weli 
as a camera with which to 
shoot pheasants as they fly, 
and men as they shoot, without 
harm to either, we propose to discourse of them upon a fixed and 
Cefinite principle. Nothing in the nature of a descriptive report 


W. A. Rouch. 





W. A. Rouch. THE GUNS. 
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STUDLEY ROYAL. 


will be attempted ; indeed, nothing of the kind is desirable. It 
would be an evil day indeed for English sportsmanship if 
shooting parties should become, 
like cricket matches or horse 
races, a subject for the pen 
of the special correspondent, 
for in nine cases out of ten, or 
perhaps more, the said corre- 
spondent would know nothing 
of the matter. Within the 
last few years, in fact when the 
German Emperor came over 
to shoot at Windsor and at 
Sandringham, the present 
writer remembers a group of 
distinguished specials who 
declined in a body to believe 
that the Kaiser’s bag for a day 
at Windsor, which was not a 
large one, was not the bag of 
the whole party of six guns. 
One also declined to believe 
in driven partridges as a 
possibility, and another, mis- 
understanding an _ innocent 
observation made in jest, was 
induced to dilate with imagina- 
tive ecstasy, to the length 
of half a column, on the 
dexterity with which the 
King’s nephew brought 
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rocketers down with a Mauser pistol! 
But the ignorance of correspondents, 
which might. be overcome, is not the 
only reason against their presence at 
big shoots in a professional capacity. 
A shooting party is essentially the 
private pastime of the owner of an 
estate and his friends. To use an 
expressive phrase, “it would never do” 
for it to be attended, as a run with the 
hounds or a cricket match may be, by 
men who would chronicle every miss, 
as well as every hit, who would before 
long take to keeping a record, like 
a bowling analysis at cricket, of every 
man’s shooting, who would destroy 
half the enjoyment of shooting as a 
pastime. Nay, more, excessive as the 
tendency now is to invite only first-class 
shots to good shooting, systematic 
reporting would tend to give the 
indifferent shot even fewer chances of 
shooting than he now obtains, for he 
would become shy of shooting under 
observation. Now for the ‘merely 
bad shot,’”’ we should like, moved partly 
ly fellow-leeling, to put in a plea with 
Sir. R. Payne Gallwey. “ There are IV. A. Rouch. 

plenty of merely bad shots who are 

excellent fellows in every way, who readily admit they are bad 
shots, who never pretend to be anything else and never will, but 
who are, nevertheless, thorough sportsmen as well as pleasant 
and fair shooters, and 
who behave just as 
do the good _ shots, 
save only in respect 
of their want of skill 
in marksmanship.” 
Let us see, therefore, 
whether it is not 
possibile so to deal 
with these pictures, 
and with the little 
which we know of the 
details of the two 
days’ shooting, as to 
produce a_ readable 
and not entirely use- 
less article which 
could not hurt the 
feelings of even a 
bad shot, not that any 
such were present. 

In the first place, 
many a lesson may 
be learned not 
merely by the in- 
experienced, but also 
by men who affect the bizarre in their shooting clothes, 


from the group which shows THe Guns. The picture was 


taken on the steps of Fountain’s Hall, and it shows, on 
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WW. A. Rouch. NEAR THE KEEPER’S COTTAGE. 


GAME WAGGON BEFORE LUNCH. 


[Dec. 7th, 1901. 





AFTER SUN WOOD. Copynight—""C 1." 


the left hand as you face it, Mr. F. St. Quintin; next to 
him Mr. H. V. Higgins, in front of a beautiful piece of stone- 
work ; next Lord de Grey ; then Lord Ripon; behind him Mr. O. 
H. Wade; and on the 
right General 
Thynne, command- 
ing the troops at 
York. All are good 
shots; and the fact 
that Lord Ripon can 
still go through a 
long day, in spite of 
his seventy-four 
years, and shoot 
right-down well, may 
go some distance to 
explain the — mar- 
vellous skill with the 
gun of his son, Lord 
de Grey. Lord de 
Grey shares with 
Lord Walsingham 
the reputation — of 
being the finest shot 
in England, but 
would himself be 
disposed to award 
Copyngnt—"C.L." the palm to Lord 

Walsingham. One 
cannot help noticing that the shooting clothes of all these 
gentlemen are perfectly ordinary. Even their boots are not 
colossal ; except Lord Ripon, they eschew gaiters and are 
content with spats; some of 
them even wear stick up collars; 
some have hats and some 
caps; and the one noticeable 
thing about the younger 
members of the party is thei 
air of neatness and the freedom 
of their shoulders. Elsewhere 
you may see them in many 
attitudes, shooting, changing 
guns, moving from stand to 
stand, bringing high _ birds 
down from sky to. earth, and 
we will almost venture to say 
that there is not a_ single 
picture in the whole collection, 
that is to say, either in this 
article or in the next, which 
does not convey a hint, or 
more than one, to the careful 
observer. It is the lesson of 
quiet attention to the business 
of the day, neglect of which 
is, as Sir R. Payne Gallwey 
has pointed out with due 
severity, the very worst | of 
faults; and the general impres- 
sion given by the whole series 
Copyright'¢.L." May be summed up in the 
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single word “workmanlike.” O sé sic omnes! for it is with 
sportsmen of this class that keepers and beaters and all the rest 
of the attendants do their best willingly and cheerfully. Lessons 
there are too in the way they carry their guns and change 
them, and in the clean killing of their birds, which the 
photographer’s skill enables one to realise far more completely 
than usual, Lord Ripon’s Yorkshire 
seat, with its surroundings of 24,000 
acres, is a veritable paradise for the 
sportsman. Never were finer or heavier 
red deer than those which roam around 
it, and the whole estate seems to have 
been made by nature to be the natural 
home of game. Abundant woodland, 
well divided, endless variety of 
contour, deep ghylls and dingles with 
flowing water at the bottoms, .conduce 
not only to the thriving of the 
pheasants, but also to the possibility 
of showing them well. In_ picture 
after picture it will be seen that the 
birds are flying at an extraordinary 
height, and Lord de Grey has been 
heard to say that, with all his 
experience (and certainly no man living 
has a wider one), he bas never seen 
birds fly higher or more strongly than 
they do at StupLry Royat. - This we 
can well believe. Look fora moment at 
the pictures which record the shooting 
of the first day, it hardly matters 
which, and it will be plain to any man 
who has ever shot pheasants that 
high birds are the reasonable thing 
to expect, especially when, as at 
Studley Royal, every measure is 
taken to preter quality to quantity, to 
avoid hot corners, and to show really 
sporting shots. In the one entitled W. A. Kowch. 

AFTER SuN Woop, the background 

prepares one for the statement that the birds flew very high, and 
that a “good few,” as a Yorkshire keeper would say, got away. 
What matter, so long as they provided excitement? They 
will not have travelled far from their home, and they 
will live to be shot at, perhaps even to be missed, 
another day. In Spa Guy, hard by the spot where 
rises the odoriferous sulphur spring which may be turned 
into money some day, it is plain that the pheasants are flying, 
and being ruthlessly arrested in their course, at a iofty elevation 





W. A. Rouch. SrA FRLL, 

overhead ; and that is surely a bird worthy of Lord de Grey’s 
gun at which he is pointing in NEAR THE KEEPER'S CoTTAGE, with 
his second and third guns ready behind him. Spa FELL gives the 
same impression. Yet one more picture, the Game WacGon 
BEFORE LuNCH, tells us quite as much as it is necessary to know 
of the quality of the sport. Hares there are in plenty and 
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pheasants galore, in the waggon, in a long row upon the ground, 
and neatly suspended by their necks to the stripped tilt of the 
waggon ; an excellent plan this, and well worthy of imitation by 
those who are content to crush their birds anyhow into the 
body of a game cart. 

So we have done with our first batch of pictures, and, 





IN SPA GHYLL. Copyright—"C.L." 
premising only that the next batch are even more interesting, 
since they were taken on a better day, and in more striking 
scenery (including that of Fountain’s Abbey itself), we proceed 
to explain why, apart from all questions of colossal bags, 
Lord Ripon’s shooting has a charm which is almost: peculiar to 
it. That charm is found in the fact that a very large number 
of the birds are genuinely wild. That is to say, the eggs 
are laid by the wild hen pheasants either in the recesses 
of the woods, or in the hedgerows, or in any of the 
numberless and o.ten far too con- 
spicuous places which the hen pheasant 
chooses for what she probably calls 
her nest. Then the young birds are 
reared by her, nursed in woodcraft 
from the eggshell, so to speak. piloted 
by her to the springs and ditches 
where they may quench their thirst, 
taught by her where ‘to find and 
where to scratch for those dainties of 
nature for which the hand-rearer has 
to find substitutes. Hence, in part 
no doubt, comes it that their flight 
when they are ready to be food for 
powder leaves nothing to be desired, 
that they give, in a word, the very 
climax and perfection of sport. Yet 
even on this point we would not be 
misunderstood, neither would we 
willingly give an opportunity to the 
scoffer who, year after year, with 
remorseless monotony and _ invincible 
stupidity, repeats the stale calumnies 
concerning the massacre of hand-reared 
birds. Reared birds, properly driven, 
will fly as high, and as fast, and as 
strongly, as the wildest bird that never 
saw a keeper, or a chopped hard- 
boiled egg, or a _ patent pheasant 
meal in its life. We would wager, 
if we ever did anything of the kind, 
that the scoffer would not kill one out 
of twenty of them as they went 
hurtling down wind over his head, 
even if he were standing in the open. 
But for all that there is a charm, a sentimental charm 
perhaps in some measure, in the real and genuine wild bird, 
and his knowledge of woodcraft must surely stand him in 
good stead. 

Our suspicion, however, is that it helps him rather 
to elude the beaters than to escape the gun; for it is 
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on the ground that the natural bird is cunning. Here endeth 
the first chapter concerning the shooting at Studley Royal; 
for the next there are valuable notes. 





Our Portrait IlMustrations 


UR frontispiece consists of a group representing Her 
Grace the Duchess of Beaufort, and her children, Lady 
Blanche Linnie, Lady Diana Maud Nina, and the 

Marquess of Worcester, who was born, to the delight of the 
tenantry of the great Badminton Estate, in 1900. Elsewhere 
will be found a pretty portrait of Lady Diana Manners, youngest 
daughter of the Marquess and Marchioness of Granby. 


ON THE GREEN 


WIDER experience of the ‘* Haskell” golf ball seems to show me 
that there is more of the beautiful element of uncertainty a! out 
it than I had supposed at first. I was rather lucky with the first 
three or four that I tried. They were good samples, Further 
testing proves that out of a dozen an average of three or four may 
be expected to crack. Iam speaking now of those bought in the 

ordinary way in America, not of special samples, nor of those sold over here. 
Curiously enough, the cracking hardly seems to affect the flight of the balls at 
all, and you may go on playing several rounds with a ball that has started a 
crack after the second or third shot without the crack extending itself. If that 
was all the matter, there would not be much reason to grumble; but there is 
more the matter than this, and that is that out of a dozen there will be 
about two balls or three (the average is between these figures, I think) 
that are really inferior, bad fliers, quite apart from any cracking which 
does not seem to affect the flight. Of course, this uncertainty accounts for 
the very different reports which different people who have tried them give of 
the Haskell balls. Some get good samples, some bad, but it is necessary to 
take the average of many. It is more or less true that the ball ought to be 
judged on the best examples, but then it comes out a very expensive ball if, 
after paying 24s. or 25s. for a dozen, one is obliged to condemn three or four 
of them. Although the best of them are very good balls, and will last very 
much longer than a gutty if they are well treated, the large percentage of 
indifferent balls makes the good ones turn out rather- expensive. The Haskells 
—the good ones—fly very well off metal, and the Mills aluminium spoons drive 
them finely. 

Blackheath, with Mr. Low inflicting loss to the extent of twelve holes, 
Gefeated Cambridge University. The Oxford and Cambridge Society soundly 
beat Blackheath. The Oxford and Cambridge Society, playing a team 
of much the same strength as they pit against the Blackheathens, defeated 
with difficulty, and after a close match, Oxford University. Out of all 
these considerations it looks as if we ought to hammer some conclusion 
as to the relative form of the two Universities, and the outcome of the 
hammering seems to make things look rather blue—not very light, or bright, 
blue—for Cambridge. Oxford has had a rare good team for several years 
now, ever since, in fact, the year of Mr. Mansfield Hunter’s captaincy, and 
especially including that year, its best. I hope I am not doing anybody an 
injustice, and invidious comparisons are very odious, but it hardly looks as if the 
team of the society that played Cambridge on Saturday was as good all down 
the list as the society’s team against Oxford, Still, the result of that match has 
its value in estimating the relative merits of the two undergraduate sides. The 
record of the last weekly competition at Cambridge shows Mr. C. Tennyson and 
Mr. C. C. Wedderburn equal at the head of the poll with 89 nett. Mr. 
Tennyson gets three points and Mr. Wedderburn five. 

Horace ILUTCHINSON, 
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THE Past MONTH, 

HATEVER Christmas severities the weather may have in 
store, November was, on the whole, a mild month. When, 
during the last week of the last month but one of the year, 
one could stand, hatless but comfortable, in the sunshine 
watcliing the bees busily hustling in and out of the hole in 
the wall where they have found ingress to the space between 

two storeys of the house, and where it is supposed they have stored many a 
hundredweight of honey, one cannot call it a prematurely severe winter. And 
just round the corner that morning there was a violet blossom or two upon the 
natural rockery, and in the shrubbery several primroses were blooming, while 
the summer’s pansies still turned up their face-like blooms, looking over each 
other’s shoulders at the visitor. In the coppice, too, the honeysuckle had 
scarcely parted with a leaf, and on the walls the climbing roses were as green 
as in June. No; one cannot call the last month a hard one, in spite of the 
frosts and fogs. What December may give us cause to call it is another story. 
IMPERTURBED MUSHROOMS. 

Mushrooms and fungi, which give fantastic shapes to the mouldiness of the 
earth, are th: things which seem to profit most by soft weather’ in 
November. Even during the fierce gales of the middle of the month, 
sandwiched between frost and fogs, you might, on turning a sheltered corner, 
find nooks where mushrooms had been busily growing overnight. Wrecks off 
the coast scarce a mile away, big poplars overhead torn to tatters, migrant birds 
dashed against the telegraph wires and killed, and down on the ground below, 
in the hum!le anzle of a furze bush, a fat group of comfortable mushrooms had 
been calmly puffing themselves out all night while the gale shrieked overheard. 
That was because, so far as this East Coast was concerned, the storm came 


from the warmer west. For the same reason, the stream of usual bird migration: 


from the north was diverted, so that, instead of reaching their usual winter 
quarters in Ireland, flocks of Bewick’s swans appeared on the East Coast of 
England. 
_ FouND DROWNED.” 
In the evenings the filmly-winged winter moths have profited by the open 
weather to flutter abroad more boldly than usual, with the inevitable res ult that 
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each ditch and pool has been decorated next morning with their floating corpses. 
Like the dead shrew-mice that one finds on every field or woodland path in 
earlier autumn, these drowned moths present a mystery for solution In June 
moths are a hundred times as numerous as in November, but dead bodies on 
the water are then very few and far between. This may be partly due to the 
fact that whatever falls into the water in summer finds some fish, insect, or 
other creature ready to devour it; whereas in late autumn and winter pond and 
ditch have few active inhabitants. But this does not explain why, ina bare square 
yard of water, I could count one. morning eleven dead specimens of a single 
winter moth (Ch, brumata). It is easy to surmise that they were blown into 
the waier, weak and flimsy-winged as they are ; but how can it profit a species 
of insect to come forth in such a month as November, and yet be so constituted 
that a puff of wind sends it into the water to be drowned? Yet, if Brumata 
did not profit by its season of appearance, its structure, and its manner of flight— 
why, its season of appearance, its structure, and its manner of flight would have 
been different. 
THE Bar IN WINTER. 


Certainly the bat profits by the manrer of flight of the winter moth, for 
in the early dusk of a mild winter evening you may see him swooping along the 
hedgerows, where the male moths flutter (the females have no wings), and if 
you stand still and listen you can hear the snap of his little jaws as they close 
upon a moth. But you will only see one bat where twenty hawked for insects 
in early autumn, and unless we suppose that ninety-five per cent. of the bats die 
during three months of autumn, we must either conclude that only a small 
percentage of those which hibernate are wakeful on mild evenings, or that the 
majority migrate for the winter. Personally, I believe that they migrate, like 
the insect-eating birds, for the same reason and in exactly the same way. But 
in the case of a creature which flies only by night, siatistics of its movements 
are not easily obtained. 

WooDPrECKERS ON THE GROUND. 


The green woodpecker is another person who profited by the open weather 
of last month. To those who only know the ‘‘ yaffle” as a frequenter of tree 
trunks, weather might seem an indifferent factor in his well-being ; but at all 
periods of the year, and especially in the winter, the woodpecker becomes a 
ground bird whenever it pays him to be so. Watch a green woodpecker who 
has discovered an intact ant-hill. Seen in profile against the ground he looks 
curiously hammer-headed, with his long beak sticking out in front, and his 
crest sticking out behind; and he adds to this similarity by the vigorous dabs 
which he makes at the top of the ant-hill, using his whole body and many- 
pointed tail as a lever to drive his blows home. More often, however, you 
come upon the yaffle busily engaged upon the mossy edges of some drive through 
woodland, when he will rise and pass on some fifty yards ahead of you, with 
that curious ‘‘ lifting ” flight that marks his kind. He flies in silence, however ; 
and in the absence of the tell-tale cry which attracts attention to his movemen's 
later, he is usually mistaken for ‘*some sort of thrush,” for the dull green of 
his plumage looks almost brown by contrast with the green grass from which he 
rises. 

GOoosE AND GUILLEMOT. 

The inevitable effect of the recent gales on tne East Coast was to litter our 
beach with the carcases of sea birds, especially guillemots and razor-bills, birds 
which can swim like fishes and fly almost like bullets, scudding low and straight 
over the tips of the waves, but which seem incapable of gauging the dangers of the 
low-lying Norfolk coast. Thanks to these same gales, however, our other sea 
and shore birds generally had abundance of food, for the corpses of the guillemots 
and razor-bills were left to mummify where they lay—they are almost too oily to 
go'bad. When times are hard, the black-backed gull and the hoodie crow are 
not so particular as to what they eat, for when frosts bind even the salt marshes 
you will see them squabbling over the right to pick the last bones of a dead 
guillemot. Up to date, however, these have been left contemptuously intact, 
though the carcase of a pink-footed goose, wounded by a gunner, and cast up 
by the sea, was picked clean from webbed foot to beak. But the difference 
between goose and guillemot for dinner is something wider than human epicures 
know. 

Rirps’ BATH RKiGuHrs, 

The persistent zeal with which most birds bathe seems more noticeable in 
winter perhaps, when the mere thought of a cold bath out of doors through 
broken ice gives one the shivers, unless one happens to belong to the gallant 
few who bathe in the Serpentine all the year rouni. But, no matter what the 
temperature may be, the birds take an evident pleasure in splashing about, and 
the right to bathe at a certain spot is one for which they will quarrel jreely at 
any time of the year. The missel-thrush is an especially keen bather and 
valiant fizthter forthe privilege, dominating his selected bathing-p'ace with the 
same aggressive selfishness that he displays in defending his special berry tree 
against all comers. Close by the ‘* sheep-wash ” on one of our dykes there is 
an idéal bathing spot for birds, a sheltered nook under arched hawthorns, into 
which the morning sun shines brightly, lighting up the c’ean, sandy shallow, 
whence a little streim of water always tinkles down into a tiny pool below. A 
group of tall willows spread their branches high above the hawthorns, and it 
seems that you can never approach the spot without hearing the jarring war-cry 
of the missel-thrush, fighting for his rights against overwhelming odds of rook 
and hoodie crow. 

FIGHTING BY MISTAKE, 

For what happens is this: The rooks and crows feeding on the marsh 
pastures invariably detect your approach while you are afar off, and as these 
willows are the only tall trees in the immediate neighbourhood they take up 
strategic positions aloft to observe your movements. The missel-thrush, who, 
with his wife, seldom strays from his chosen oasis, always regards this as a 
deliberate invasion of his rights, and resents it vociferously ; but the rooks and 
crows are short-tempered themselves, and, until you come too near, they chase 
the angry missel-thrush round and round his home. He always has the last 
word, however, for when they fly away on your near approach he sees them 
off the premises with great vigour and loud shouts. And both he and his wife 
probably think that it was only your interruption which prevented him from 
giving them well-merited chastisement. 


THE BATHING PROBLEM. 


Seeing what evident pleasure most birds take in-their ablutions—you may 
observe domestic pigeons any day positively revelling in the luxury ofa pan of clean 
water—and the value which they attach to the use of a suitable bathing-place, it 
seems curious that many birds, including such eminently aristocratic families as 
the grouse and partridge, as well as the dainty skylark, sh uld not bathe at all, 
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But there is alwa\s a good, common-sense reason jor things that seem ‘ curious ” 
in nature, if we can find it ; and in this matter a simple explanation would seem 
to be that those birds to whom the habit of bathing would be dangerous | ave 
naturally never acquired a taste for it. It is all very weil for birds that perch in 
trees to get their wings so wet thit they can hardly fly, for, given a suitable 
bathing-place, they can always manage to slip from branch to branch and tree 
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to tree if danger threatens. But ground birds like partridges, grouse, or 
skylarks, would be at the mercy of any passing hawk, and of most vermin 
if they were surprised in the middle of a lath and could only flutter a few 
yards. 1 do not put this forward as a definite s»lution of the bathing problem 
under all conditions, bui only as a reasonable hy pothesis which seems to 
fit the case. E. K. R. 


TRAINING GIRLS FOR THE TRANSVAAL 


By THe Counress 


HEN the Editor of Country Lire asked me for 
an article, I was a little puzzled at first to know 
what to write about. It is easy to spin a column 
or two of vague generalities about the modern girl, 
aid to prate about what she should or should not 

do. But | felt that there were a!ready too many sermons of this kind 
preached, and if I wrote at all about the modern girl, I should like 
to take up the cudgels on her behalf against the lecturing sisterhood 
who go about declaiming on the degeneracy of their own kind. 

I do not believe anything of the sort, and the girl of the 
Twentieth Century, even if she smokes a cigarette and talks 
slang, seems to me an infinitely more capable being than her 
erandmother was. Have I not good reason to believe this, when 
I know what hard work can be done by women at my Agricul- 
tural Hostel at Reading? And by women, too, who have not 
been brought up toit. Fancy ladies in crinolines hoeing potatoes 
and potting tomatoes! Surely a great deal of nonsense is talked 
when the woman of the present day is compared unfavourably 
with the type of fifty years ago. 

This brings me to the subject I have chosen for this article. 
It is in a way connected with that all-engrossing topic—the War. 
What will be the crying need of our new possessions in South Africa 
after the war is over? Nothing less than a stream of English 
colonists to settle in the Transvaal and Orange River Colony and 
build up the ruined and devastated country. It is to be hoped 
that there will bea sufficient number of men forthcoming; but 
it is equally important that there should be women colonists to 
take their places by the side of the men. It is not too much 
to say that both are equally necessary. But it will be 
more than useless to send 
out a crowd of badly-trained 
and_ill-organised women, 
whose one object will be to 
find homes or husbands. 
You might as well urge a 
man to emigrate to Canada 
who did not know, and was 
not prepared to learn, any- 
thing about farming, or had 
no other trade to turn to. 
A man must have a training 
in this country first if he 
wants to farm in South 
Africa. In the same way I 
would strongly advise every 
woman who hopes to find a 
new career in South Africa 
to have a definite object and 
a definite training before she 
goes out. 

As soon as the war is 
over there will be unlimited 
openings for women = as 
teachers and nurses, typists, 
telegraph and _— telephone 
clerks, as milliners, dress- 
makers, and household assis- 
tants. Such women will be 
needed in the towns; and 
there will also be a great 
demand for women on the 
farms, where they will find 
plenty of work as market 
gardeners, poultry managers, 
and dairymaids. 

It is this last class that 
I am specially interested in, 
and it is for their benefit that 
I have opened a department 
for Colonial work in the 
Brooke House at Reading. 
To the ordinary training in 
the lighter branches of 
agriculture that the Reading 
Hostel gives, I have added 
a course in cookery, house- 
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making. For the rest, the students will learn dairy work and 
poultry management, with flower, fruit, and vegetable gardening. 
Thus the training is divided into four groups, and the students 
will devote three months to each group of subjects. In this way 
the cooking and housework of Brooke House will be done by the 
first group; and in order to teach them to manage with the 
minimum amount of appliances, the furniture of the kitchen and 
the rooms is to be of the simplest kind. 

But simple as the appliances are, I am afraid that the 
colonist will often have to make shift with far less in South 
Africa; indeed, the great difficulty of a training for housework in 
the colonies is that this country is far too civilised! I mean 
that it is almost impossible to approximate the condition of life— 
at Reading, for example—to the limitations of the veldt. It is 
so easy In a country where everything is to hand to supplement 
your wants. Thus training for the colonies should be very 
largely a course of lessons in learning to do without things. It 
should be a school where self-reliance must, above all, be learnt. 
I imagine a woman who had learnt to cook on a modern range 
or gas-stove finding herself with nothing but a clay oven, and 
with no butchers or grocers to call for orders! She must prepare 
a dinner from what she can lay hands on, and must know how to 
kill and cook a chicken, milk her own cow, churn her own butter, 
bake her own bread, and dig her own potatoes. The ordinary 
woman who is accustomed to rely on her shops and her cook 
might indeed hold up hands of despair if she found herself placed 
in such a position. But ‘hands of despair’ would not keep her 
household from starving, and alter a few days of such experieuce 
she would be glad to escape back to England and own herself a 
failure at roughing it. It is not 
such wemen who will help in 
the work of Empire-build- 
ing, or take their places by 
the side of their brothers and 
husbands in the new country. 
They had, indeed, much 
better stop at home. But 
those who are really anxious 
‘to go oat and finda freer life 
in a new world of boundless 
opportunities, will gladly 
face some small inconvent- 
ences in preparing them- 
selves for the work. And 
that there are many who 
are no longer content to 
remain one of the “ surplus 
million” at home is brought 
home to me by the numerous 
applications that I have 
received for admission to 
Brooke House since I started 
the idea of making it a 
department for Colonial life. 
{ wish I could receive them 
all; but the accommodation 
of Brooke House is limited, 
and so far we are not able 
to take in more than twelve 
pupils. The seven who have 
started are all showing ad- 
mirable grit and persever- 
ance. 

Now, if Country Lr 
could find some millionaire 
interested in woman’s work 
to turn Brooke House from 
a modest hostel into a real 
training college for women 
colonists, how grateful we 
should all be! Perhaps 
Mr. Carnegie would come to 
the rescue if he were told 
that the Scotch girls make 
the best workers, and that 
there are any number of his 
own countrywomen eager to 
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enter on a course of coionial training. Then, indeed, instead of 
a few, we might send out hundreds of trained and capable women 
to South Africa in the future. But I have been wanting several 
millionaires to complete my work at Reading, hoping that it may 
be possible some day to establish a properly-equipped agricul- 
tural and horticultural scheme for women on the foundations of 
the present work. But that is another matter, which must not 
be pursued further at this moment. 

I should like to conclude with an expression of appreciation 
of the South African Extension Committee, which is doing so 
much to prepare the way for the future emigrant. Mrs. Joyce, 
who is president, has done a great work on her own account by 
the British Women’s Emigration Association, a work that she 
has steadily and quietly carried on for the last ten years. 
Mrs. Joyce has given a number of women a start in the colonies, 
where they are now leading useful and happy lives. But the 
class that she assists are, as 2 rule, somewhat different from those 


THE CAMEL 


F course Africa is not its original home any more 
than that of its master, the Arab; yet so marvel- 
lously do both harmonise with their present 
somewhat grim and gruesome surroundings north 
of the desert, aye, and in the scorching Sahara 

itself, that it is difficult to conceive of them as importations 
from the more eastern continent, from Asia, the cradle of our 
race’s history. Both were admirably suited to their new home 
—patience, long-suffering, indifference to the changes of fortune 
and weather, these are the virtues that make for comfort in the 
Barbary States, whether under the floating tricouleur or under 
the plainer red banneret of the “‘ furthest west.’’ Having camped 
long weeks with both, | am able to discern even closer resem- 
blances between the camei and camelman. It is commonly 
believed, all the world over, that human beings approximate 
in character to the ‘‘dumb animals” with which they keep 
company, and there are doubtless old ladies garrulous as the 
parrots and spiteful as the cats that share their homes, young 
men as importunate as the bull-pups they drag at heel, and 
shepherds as ovine of mind and countenance (though to this 
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who come to Brooke House. They are, of course, equally 
deserving of training; but whilé a great deal of attention has 
been given to training domestic servants for the colonies, the 
more educated woman, who has often a harder struggle in the 
fierce competition at home, has not been given the same oppor- 
tunities to fit herself for colonial life. But Brooke House can 
accomplish very little unless it receives the public support that 
I hope it deserves. 

Now is the time to set up such training schools, but not the 
time to send any woman out to South Africa. When that time 
comes, and I hope that it will come quickly, the emigrants will 
find a comfortable hostel at Cape Town that Mr. Rhodes has 
equipped for their reception on landing. And I look forward to 
the day when, under the supervision of kindly and tactful ladies, 
there will be other hostels in all the chief towns of South Africa, 
where the new colonist will find a home until she wins a place 
for herself. Frances EveLtyN Warwick. 
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the exceptions, particularly in the North Country, are many and 
honourable) as their woolly charges. Yet for thorough similarity 
between man and beast commend me to the Arab camelman 
and his obstinate, sulky, uncomplaining comrade. The camel 
and camelman are both animals of the sandy, stony plains. 
To the crisper air and more uneven tracks of the Great Atlas 
both are unsuited, and have to be replaced by the mule and 
muleteer, the man almost as distinct a species, morally at any 
rate, as the brute. If I held a brief for the camel, I would 
dwell most on its physical endurance. It has not the fire and 
brilliance of the Arab stallion or mare that rejoices under a 
warrior’s burden; but the ship of the desert is great, strong, 
and weather-proof, most truly a beast of burden that, with steady 
swinging tread, carries its four hundredweight day and night, 
wet and fine, hot or cold. Anything serves it for food, from the 
prickly pear, that grows around an oasis, to the tamarisk, that 
shades the dust of a saint. When there is water it drinks; 
when there is none it refrains with stoical indifference. Yet, 
if my brief took me further into its morals, I should be tempted 
to throw it up. Its very cheerfulness under adversity is but 
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the indifference 
bred of stupidity. 
The camel is a 
fool, and a 
treacherous, 
ungrateful fool at 
that. More than 
once, in the early 
days of our 
acquaintance, I 
have had _ the 
camels rested 
and given double 
measure — before 
their hour, and 
my first overtures 
would be met 
with a dart and 
hiss from the 
nearest snake- 
like neck and 
throat, and woe to 
the man bitten in 
a vital spot by 
acamel! I once 
saw the ear of a 
true believer laid 
hold of in a 
narrow, vine- 
roofed alley, and = Av. Emil Frechon. 
even my imper- 

fect Arabic enabled me to make certain that the utterances of 
the Faithful on that occasion were not from the Koran. 

The uses of the camel do not end with life. If he is to be 
meat for the true believer, he must die under the knife, and not 
by accident or old age. I am assured that the flesh is not too 
bad to the properly educated palate, but opportunity and 
inclination have alike failed me during my several periods of 
camel companionship. His hairy skin—only in dictionaries is 
this entirely used up in the manufacture of artists’ brushes 
makes an excellent covering for the tents of nomads like his 
masters, and his substantial skeleton may, as is seen, make 
a homely but sufficient divan for so light a weight as the 
winsome Arab maidens in our picture. As a curious out- 
come of the relations between conquerors and conquered in 
French Barbary, witness the beautiful native ladies from some 
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desert oasis --- 
beauty is always 
a matter of taste, 
and I prefer to 
give these houris 
the benefit of the 
doubt—who are 
visiting the 
French garrison 
town in the 
Sahara in order 
that they may 
sing and dance to 
the gallant mzli- 
taives, and thus 
amass a dowry 
that shall bring 
the right man to 
their feet. The 
louis d'or hanging 
on necklace and 
diadem bear 
witness to a not 
unsuccessful tour 
so far, but this is 
not sufficient, for 
the indigéne, like 
his conqueror, 
matrries not with- 
AFTER DEATIT Copyright = out a substantial 
dot. 

The matrimonial ethics of Islam area somewhat complicated 
study into which I have neither the right nor the inclination 
to involve readers of Country Lire. Suffice it for present 
purposes to say that whenever Arab husbands have to 
move those most troublesome of their household chattels, wives, 
from place to place in the interior of Algeria—which, unlike the 
neighbouring country of Morocco, is scanned by stalwart Frenc} 
soldiers with an eye for a fine woman—they ingeniously conceal 
them from the wandering glance of the Roumi by confining 
them on camelback in high and wonderfully decorated 
palanquins, which they call Bassour. In this tent the 
pearls of the harem are secure from prying eyes, while 
their somewhat carefully ordered complexions may also 
perhaps be guarded against the impertinences of the summer 
sun, particularly in the northward migration to the cooler high- 
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lands of the Tell. These great tent-saddles are profusely hung 
with gorgeous carpets and decked with cunning embroidery, as if 
perchance to compensate the longing eye of the passing stranger 
for missing the more dazzling beauties hidden within. A 
Kidderminster carpet-maker, touring with a Cook’s ticket, might 
perhaps, particularly if he had first seen the ladies, accept the 
exchange with a good grace! The more! see of these wonderful 
pictures—and they have been some little time in my hands— 
the more | find myself marvelling at the intimacy permitted 
to the artist’slens. It is true that I know little behind the coast 
towns of Algeria, Morocco’s interior having been more my line of 
country ; yet such attempts as have here been carried to success 
would, in parts of the latter, cost a camera and a photographer 
apiece. Here we have a tableau of the chieftains en route with 
their ladies, the latter quenching their thirst, which in that pays de 
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soif is eternal, or stepping down on the back of a handy man 
servant, or taking advantage of their lord’s absence or other 
propitious conditions to come outside their suffocating prison and 
breathe such air as the Sahara grudgingly affords. Elsewhere 
we see the sheiks, mounted and armed, guarding the treasures 
of their hearth. (To the uninstructed eye the treasures may 
look as if they would take some guarding, but the meekness of 
the native Algerian lady is in direct ratio to her weight.) 

Let me for one moment neglect the camel—I will return tohim 
anon—and, paramount. as is his’ personality among the 
quadrupeds of the wandering Arab’s humble homestead, let us 
glance at those less serviceable companions of his brief halts and 
restless journeyings over sand and stones, the donkey and the 
dog London readers, at any rate, are familiar with the 
spectacle of a sober four-wheeled cab in the foreiront of every 
rank of giddy hansoms. Long 
I pondered on the raison d’étre of 
this, in Southampton Street and 
at Piccadilly Circus, and the 
explanation did not come to 
me until, in the far interior 
of Morocco, I saw a small and 
steady donkey trotting humbly 
before each string of camels. 
Just as the four-wheeled cab 
and its horse (endowed witha 
spirit to match) keeps the frisky 
hansom from a bolt, so does 
the modest donkey check 
any erratic tendencies in the 
camels, and, as_ often as 
not, this humble guide is 
bestridden by a_ coal-black 
negro. Then, look at the 
pariah dog just visible between 
the first and second camels. I 
had read much of the Arabs as 
sportsmen, of their hawking and 
coursing, of their supernatural 
shooting feats, and so on, and 
I never quite despaired of their 
sport until I went and saw for 
myself their treatment of dogs. 
It is too late to mend matters 
now, for the treatment is 
reflected in the victims, and 
the dogs are unmitigated black- 
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as their pedigree. The pity.of it! Cats! These are as sacred 
to the Mussulman as to my esteemed friend Mr. Walter 
Winans. It so happens that the Prophet had a favourite cat 
which, so far as I can understand the native tradition, once did 


him the great service of going to sleep on a corner of his haik, 
and rather than disturb the slumbering brute he gingerly 
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removed the garment and slipped away on tiptoe. Cats, there- 
fore, are pampered throughout Mohammedan lands, and I was 
on one occasion, far away in the interior, threatened with eternal 
penalties for stoning some away from beneath my bedroom 
balcony. But Arabs’ dogs! These are driven even from the 
tents they guard so faithfully, until their spirit is broken, and 
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their teeth are ready and eager to meet in every ungaitered leg 
that loiters within reach. 

In our wayside encounters with natives journeying on camel- 
back, we may meet a string of the cheaper baggage-camels 
migrating northwards on the approach of the great heat. From 
the condition of their coats it is quite obvious that the season 
is early summer, for the beasts are losing the thicker coating of 
hair that served so we!l to shield them against the intense cold 
of winter nights. Nature is thoughtful of such simple creatures 
as deer and camels, and changes their clothes for them, while 
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that artificial animal, man, is left to his own often erratic 
instincts in his alternations of jaeger, and cellulose, and merino. 
The leader of the string may look mangy about the neck, but he 
will soon be very comfortable. The second looks far worse, for 
he has been shorn altogether, and his hair is even now being 
spun into tent covers. Occasionally in the interior one sees a 
white camel, and this should be looked at with the respect 
it merits, for white camels are a rarity. Even one of cream 
colour is unusual, reddish brown being by far the commonest 
colour in the ‘oont”! IF. G. AFLALo. 





THE “MASTER 


HE gallant Plantagenet prince to whom the British 
sportsman is indebted for the oldest work on the chase 
in the English language, gave to his “ little and simple 
book” the name ‘* Master of Game,” for the good reason 
that he held the post of Master of Game at the Court 

of his Sovereign and relation, King Henry IV In our school 
days we learnt that Edward III.’s grandson, Edward Duke of 
York, died a hero’s death while leading the vanguard of the 
English at the battle of Agin- 
court, but we were not told that 
he was also the editor of a 
classical work on British sport. 
That such an important work 
on a subject that appeals so 
strongly to our Jritish love 
of the chase should have 
escaped for five centuries the 
notice of keen-eyed publishers, 
is a most singular circum- 
stance, proving once more how 
ignorant we have remained in 
the hot pressure of modern 
life concerning our forefathers’ 
hunting lore. At the same 
time it inspires confidence 
that the publication of selected 
portions of this long-neglected 
treasure in the columns of 
Country Lire, furnished as 
they will be with explana- 
tory comment and _ reproduc- 
tions from some of the finest 
existing ancient illuminations, 
will be welcome alike to the 
general reader and the sports- 
man. 

The following is a brief 
summary of the principal 
bibliographical facts in con- 
nection with the book. In the 
first place, Prince Edward's 
work is largely a translation 
from the most famous of all 
books on hunting, viz., Count 
Gaston de_ Foix’s: “La 
Chasse,” to give its lengthy 
title in briefest form. This 
work was begun, as the 
author tells in his preface, 
on May Day, 1387, and we 
know from other evidence 
that it was completed some 
time before death overtook 
the Count,- four years later, after a bear hunt. Though 
in this. puissant noble’s younger days he had crossed swords 
more than once with Edward III.’s gallant knights, the fame 
of his hunting book soon ieached the ears of English sports- 
men, finding in the end in the person of his old adversary’s 
grandson a conscientious and capable translator. But while 
the greater portion of the ‘“‘ Master of Game” is but a careful 
translation, Prince Edward added several new chapters and 
many passages, in which he describes hunting practices that 
were specially English, and, on the other hand, omitted the 
description of animals of the chase not found at home. In his 
text, when he refers to what “the French book saith,” he 
often uses the phrase “ as saith that noble hunter the Earl of Foix.” 

Nineteen MS. copies of the ‘‘ Master of Game” are known 
to exist, of which thirteen are in the British Museum and three 
in the Bodleian, two in the former and one in the latter library 
being fairly good transcripts made early in the fifteenth 
century, though Prince Edward’s original copy is unfortunately 
not among those that.have survived the vicissitudes of the last 
five hundred years. 

To enable the reader not versed in reading the English 
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of Chaucer’s century, with its quaint contractions, puzzling 
orthography, and long obsolete hunting terms, a modernised 
form of English will be substituted for present purposes. 
The MS. “ Vespasian” B. XII. in the British Museum is 
the copy principally used, but as the scribe who penned this 
particular transcript made some slips, the writer, who has 
compared this MS., word for word, with the two other good 
copies, and these again with the French original, has by this 
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procedure unearthed many interesting bibiiographical details, to 
which due space is given in his forthcoming work on the 
‘‘ Master of Game,”’ which will appear after the conclusion of the 
present series. 

Unfortunately, none of the nineteen copies of the ‘‘ Master of 
Game”’ contain pictorial embellishments other than a few rough 
and, from an artistic point of view, exceedingly primitive daubs. 
For this reason’the student seeking for pictorial assistance has 
to take refuge to some of the beautifully illustrated French MS. 
of Gaston de. Foix’s parent work. The one containing the 
choicest limning, by the hand of a famous illuminator, is preserved 
in the National Library in Paris; and it is with carefully 
executed reproductions, specially taken for Country Lire, and 
hitherto, with the exception of three, never published, that the 
writer proposes to illustrate the Duke of York’s text. They were 
made in the first quarter of the fifteenth century, and are thus 
about five hundred years old, while the history of the precious 
parchment volume containing these unique representations is. one 
of the most romantically interesting imaginable, and will be briefly 
recounted on another occasion. 

Like all other descriptive works of the period, the ‘* Master 
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of Game”’ contains much that wouid not be found in a modern 
work on sport, for the object as well as the means employed 
by sportsmen were as different from ours as can be. ‘The 
didactic spirit of the treatise arose, we must remember, from 
the fact that books of this sort were intended for the 
instruction of the country noble as well as for the profes- 
sional hunter, and this at a period when inter-communication 
was of the same primitive character as was general knowledge 
and science. 

The first chapter, which in some of the copies is called 
Prologue, begins thus: 

‘¢ To the honour and reverence of you my right worshipful and 
dread Lord Henry by the grace of God eldest son and heir unto 
the high excellent and Christian Prince Henry IV. by the 
aforesaid grace King of England, and of France, Prince of 
Wales, Duke of Guiyenne of Lancaster and of Cornwall, and 
Zarl of Chester. I your own in every humble wise have me 
ventured to make this little simple book which I recommend and 
submit to your noble and wise correction, which book if it like 
to your foresaid Lordship shall be named and called MASTER 
OF GAME, and for this cause, for the matter that this book 
treateth of being in every season of the year most durable, and 
to my thinking to every gentle heart oftenest most disportful of 
all games, that is to say hunting. For though it be that 
hawking with gentle hounds and hawks for the heron be noble 
and commendable it lasteth seldom at the most more than half 
a year. For though men find game enough from May unto 
Lammas” (Michaelmas), ‘‘ to hawk at, no one will find hawks to 
hawk” with (as the hawks would be mewing and unfit to fly). 
‘“‘ But as of hunting there is no season of all the year, that game 
may not be found in every good country, and eke hounds to 
enchase it. And also since this book shall be all of hunting 
which is so noble a game and lasting through all the year to 
divers beasts. that grow according to the season for the gladding 
of man, | think I may well call it MASTER OF GAME. 
And though it be so my dear Lord, that many could better have 
meddled with this matter and eke more cunningly than I, yet 
there be two things that have principally emboldened and 


caused me this work to take in hand. The first is trust of your 
noble correction, to which as before is said, I submit this little 
and simple book. The second is, that though I be unworthy, I 
am Master of this Game with that noble prince your Father our 
all dear sovereign and liege Lord aforesaid. And as I would 
not that his hunters nor yours that now be or that should come 
hereafter were unknown in the perfectness of this art, for thee 
shall I leave this simple memorial, for as Chaucer saith in his 
prologue of ‘ Ye fyfftene Goode Wymmen’: ‘ By writing have 
men mind of things passed, for writing is the key of all good 
remembrance.’ 

‘‘ And first I will begin by describing the nature of the hare, 
in the second place of the hart, in the third of the buck and of 
his nature, in the fourth of the roe and of his nature, in the fifth 
of the wild boar and of his nature, in the sixth of the wolf and 
of his nature, in the seventh of the fox and of his nature, the 
eighth of the grey’ (badger) ‘and of his nature, the ninth of the 
cat and of his nature, the tenth of the martin and his nature, 
the eleventh of the otter and of his nature. Now have | 
rehearsed how I will in this little book describe the nature of 
these aforesaid beasts of venery and of chace, and theretore will 
I name the hounds the which I will describe hereafter, both of 
their nature and conditions. And first I will begin with raches” 
(running hounds) ‘and their nature, and after greyhounds and 
their nature, and after alauntes and their nature, and after 
spaniels and their nature, and after mastifs that men call curs 
and their nature, and after of small curs that fallen to be terriers 
and their nature and after I shall devise and tell the sicknesses 
of hounds and their diseases. And furthermore after will I 
devise what manner and conditions a good hunter should have 
and of what post” (power) ‘he should be, and after that | will 
devise of the manner and shape of the kennel, and how it should 
be environned and arranged. Also I will devise of what fashion 
a hunter’s horn should be driven, and how the couplings should 
be made for the raches and of what length. Furthermore I will 
prove by sundry reasons in this little prologue, that there is no 
man’s life that useth gentle game and disporte less displeasable 
unto God than the life of a periect and skilful hunter, or from 
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which mankind hath, are the 
world, the devil and the flesh, 
and this is proved enough.” 
W. A. BaiLLie-GROHMAN. 
(To be continued.) 
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N spring of this year I was 

staying at a country 

house close by which 

is a grove of beeches, 

wherein from time im- 

memorial has been a rookery. 

At breakfast one morning the 

conversation turned on_ the 

effect of natural sounds on 

sleep, and I with some ardour 

was maintaining that no one’s 

rest could be really disturbed 

by such sounds as came from 

birds, wind, or water, when a 

lady, whose fine taste is set off 

with a playful cynicism, took 

me up rather sharply. ‘ Aren’t 

you a bit sentimental?” she 

asked, with a laugh. ‘It is 

all habit and association. 

There is my maid, now, who 

has lived all her life in Brighton 

and been lulled to sleep with 

the noise of street traffic; the 

rooks make her positively ill; 

she doesn’t love them for their 

caws not one scrap. ‘Oh! 

me lady,’ she said, as she was 

doing my hair, ‘I couldn't 

rest for not hearing the tram- 

way cars—their going along 

is so comforting, This is a 

THE MASTER INSTRUCTI\G HIS MEN HOW TO HOLLOW AAD BLOW. nice place, me lady, but ver 

lone, nothing to hear but them 

which more good cometh. The first reason is that hunting melancholy birds.’ You needn’t smile; she is no fat, foolish, 

causeth a man to eschew the seven deadly sins. The second, scullion wench, but quite an intelligent woman.” Things like 

nren are better when riding, more just and more understanding, that keep one from being too dogmatic or going into wide 

and more apert and more at ease and more undertaking, generalisation. All I can say is that to me, personally, the best 
and better knowing of all 
countries and all passages; 
in short and long all good 
customs and manners cometh 
thereof, and the health of 
man and of his soul. For 
whoso fleeth the seven 
deadly sins as we believe 
he shall be saved, there 
fore a good hunter shall be 
saved and in this world shall 
have joy enough and _ ot 
gladness and of solace, so 
that he keep himself from 
two things. One is that he 
leave not the knowledge nor 
the service of God, from 
whom all good cometh, for 
his hunting. The — second 
that he lose not the service 
of his master for his hunting, 
nor his own duties which 
might avail him most. 
Now shall | prove how a 
hunter may not fall into 
any of the seven deadly 
sins. When a man is idle 
and reckless without travail 
and be not occupied in doing 
some thing he abides in 
his bed or in his chamber, 
a thing which draweth men 
to imaginations of _ fleshly 
lust and pleasure. For such 
men have no wish. but 
always to abide in one place 
and think in pridé, or in 
avarice, or in wrath, or in 
sloth, or in gluttony, or in 
lechery, or in envy. For the 
imagination of men_ rather 
falleth to evil than to good, 
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music is that made by wind and sea. It is not sweet but 
mournful. At the dead of night, 


“When the dumb Hour clothed in black 
3rings the Dreams about my bed,” 


the dreary wind—the sorry wind, as someone has called it— 
whistles no cheerful tune, but one to call up ‘the silent voices of 
the dead,” not those others that cail one 


‘* Forward to the starry track, 
Glimmering up the heights | eyond me. 
On and always on.” 


Something of that same be!ongs to the everlasting surge of 
the sea. The sea ebbs and flows, waves advance and recede; 
but if you, as I did, in the time of impressionable dreamy youth, 
spend days and days in solitude by some wild rocky shore, such 
as is shown in these photographs, that ceaseless song, the wash, 
wash, wash of water on the black rock, that for uncountable 
zeons it has been crumbling and breaking into pieces, seems a 
lullaby for the whole world. I used to take my Bible very 
literally in those days, and try to fancy what it was all like 
‘‘ Before the beginning of ether and light,’ when darkness 
brooded over a primeval chaos of water that had no land to wash 
against. Then when the fair lands were called out of this vast 
deep, the sea, sometimes in fury and sometimes with tranquillity, 
but with an undying anger, set to work to demolish them bit by 
bit, and always to cheer itself on sang, at times low and sweet, 
like a mother’s lullaby to a dying child, at times Joud and furious, 
this “‘chanty.” Even now, after one has studied all the ‘theories 
of the universe”’ that have been propounded, the most impressive 
of all voices is the song that was heard before the arrival of man, 
and will resound long after he and his works have been whelmed 
in oblivion. 

Nature in all things is seemly, and so while she sent a 
multitude of celightful warbling birds to the corn and clover 
fields, to woodland and meadow and plain, she peopled the sea 
with harsh-voiced, shrieking gulls and other appropriate fowls. 


THE GIRL HE L 


By M. 


N one particular Sunday in August, a brilliant sunny, 
breezeless day, such a day as would under ordinary 
circumstances conduce to certain drowsiness even in 
the most piously disposed, the church-goers of Little 
Branston were preternaturally alert, if not quite so 

attentive as usual. For behold! Corporal Richard Baverstock, 
Widow Baverstock’s only son, and the father of Matilda Ann, 
the three-year-old darling of the village, had returned from the 
wars with a very brown face, a medal, two or three honourable 
scars, and, it was whispered, a pocketful of ‘ dibs.” 

Everyone knew about Corporal Dick, the sharp boy who 
had been the general pet and plaything in early years, much as 
his own “Tilly Ann” was now; the dashing soldier, whose 
occasional visits to his native place in all the glories of uniform 
had caused on each occasion a flutter of excitement which had 
endured long after his own departure; the hero of romance, whose 
sudden appearance with a beautiful bride wedded secretly some- 
where up the country had made more than one pretty maid’s 
heart grow sore within her, and caused many wiseacres to shake 
their heads; the disconsolate young widower whose year-old 
wife had been laid to rest in the churchyard yonder, immediately 
after the birth of their child; the boy-father, proud, yet 
heart-broken, bending over the blue-eyed baby on his mother’s 
knee. The warrior, wounded “out abroad,” whose letters had 
heen passed from hand to hand in the little place, and conned 
over and admired and marvelled at till old Mrs. Baverstock, 
when each mail came to hand, found herself raised to a pinnacle 
of honour to which otherwise she would never have dared to 
aspire; he had come home now for a brief blissful fortnight 
before rejoining his regiment at the depot. Not one of the 
congregation there present but had heard of his return on the 
previous day, and of how he had almost knocked over the old 
mother in the vehemence of his greeting, and how he had caught 
up Tilly Ann and hugged her, and some said cried over her; and 
how he had almost within the hour. walked up to the little 
cemetery and knelt by his wife’s grave, which, the neighbours 
opined, ‘showed. a wonderful deal o’ feelin’ in the man as ’twas 
a’most to be expected he’d a-chose a second by now.” 

‘“* But they d’ say, my dear, as the women out abroad bea 
terrible ugly lot, and most of ’em black. ’Tisn’t likely as 
Corporal Baverstock ’ud so much as look at any o’ they, arter 
pickin’ sich a vitty maid for his first missis.”’ 

It was Mrs. Cousins who made this remark to Mrs. Adlam, 
as they paced together along the flagged path that led to the 
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Many of them are hideous in appearance, or would be so but 
that they fit in to their surroundings; their most perfect grace 1s 
in their wings, and even flying some, as the cormorants, might 
have been imagined by those early artists who delighted to 
create grotesque figures of evil spirits for the symbolical adorn- 
mert of churches. No sea bird is a singing bird. Such notes 
as they have appear to have been learned from the creaking of 
ice in Polar seas or the dash of billows on a rocky shore. In 
the rocky haunts they affect most, so loud and continuous is the 
din of the sea that it is enough to drown any other music. The 
bold striking prelude of the missel-thrush and tke rich melody 
of the nightingale would equally be lost there. As harsh asa 
seamew’s cry is almost proverbial. And yet, after all is said 
and done, we know what a beautiful creation Nature has prepared 
out of these discordant elements. How sympathetically we listen 
when Mr. Swinburne, pre-eminently the poet of the sea, flashes 
on us one of the word pictures in that famous poem from which 
we have taken a title. It may be convenient to quote the whole 
verse just to show how saturated it is with sea imagery : 


** For the deai man no home is; 
Ah! ‘better to be 
What the flower of the foam is 
In fields of the sea, 
Thit the sea-waves might be as my raiment, the gulf-stream a garment for me.’ 


’ 


In a preceding stanza we have an Alexandrine that contains 
a fine impression of roaring billows : 


‘* Where the thundering Bosphorus ansscrs the thunder of Pontic seas.” 


But to my mind the most vivid sea-picture is that contained 
in the answer of the chorus to Meleager as already quoted : 


‘¢ Who shall seek thee and bring 
And res:ore thee thy day, 
When the dove dipt her wing 
And the oars won their way, 
Where the narrowing Sympl:egades whitened the straits of Propontis with spra. 


A. G. 


” 


kT BEHIND HIM. 


FRANCIS. | 


church porch; and it is not surprising that both ladies felt 
constrained to turn their heads when the martial tread of Soldier 
Dick resounded up the church a few moments later. 

Jenny Meatyard nudged Maggie Fripp. 

‘* Do ’ee see his medal ?”’ she enquired in a whisper. 

Maggie nodded. “ Lhat there’ korky uniform do suit en 
wonderful well.” 

Two village mothers exchanged glances of tender approba- 
tion, for, clinging to Corporal Baverstock’s hand, and taking 
preposterously long steps in the endeavour to keep pace with his 
strides, was ‘Tilly Ann, in her best starched white frock, and with 
her yellow hair curled in a greater profusion of corkscrew ring- 
lets than her granny had ever yet achieved. 

‘‘ Bain’t it a pictur’? one pair of motherly eyes seemed to 
say to the other, and I think many of the good simple folk 
performed their devotions all the better because of the conscious- 
ness of the two happy hearts, the man’s and the little child’s, 
beating in their midst. 

The service once over, friends and neighbours gathered 
round the young soldier outside the church door. Those nearest 
spoke to him; those less fortunate, on the outskirts of the little 
crowd, contented themselves with admiring comments. 

‘‘He d’ seem to have filled out, though he have been 


_ punished so terrible out yonder.” 


«My dear, they did tell 1 as his .poor leg was all one solid 
wownd. D’ye mind how Mrs. Baverstock did take on, pore 
’ooman? And well she mid.” 

‘Well she mid, indeed. Ah! ‘tis a comfort to see as 
Corporal Baverstock d’ seem able to walk so well as ever. | 
see Mrs. Baverstock didn’t come to church—'tis a wonder.” 

“Nay, no wonder at all. It bain’t likely as the poor body 
could leave her Sunday dinner the very first day her son be 
a-comed home. She’s busy, that’s what she be.” 

‘Ah! to be sure. There, Lard now, look at Tilly Ann! 
He’ve a-got her up in his arms. Dear, to be sure, 'tis a beautiful 
sight, they two faces side by side. The maid doesn’t favour her 
daddy a bit—nay, ’tis the very pictur’ o’ the pore wife.” 

“«E-es; she had that yellow hair, and them great big blue 
eyes. There, I’ve a-got a china cup at home what be jist the 
same colour. ’Tisn’t nat’ral for a maid to have eyes that blue. 
I wouldn’t mention it to Mrs. Baverstock, nor yet to Dick, but I 
shouldn’t wonder at. all if Tilly Ann was to follow her mother 
afore very long, pore little maid.” 

«Ah! they do say as when a young mother be took like 
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that, as often as not she'll keep on a-callin’ and a-callin’, till the 
pore little thing she’ve a-left behind fair withers away.” 

While this cheerful line of prognostication was being 
followed up beyond her ken, Tilly Ann sat bolt upright in her 
father's arms, looking round her with a proprietary air, and 
occasionally patting his cheek with a broad dimpled little palm. 
She was a tall, well-made child, plump and fair, with rosy 
cheeks and sturdy limbs that would in themselves have given 
the lie to any dismal croakings; it was no wonder that 
“daddy's” eyes perpetually rested on her with a glow of 
pride 

“ And she were quite a little ’un when ye did last see her, 
weren't she, Corporal?” said someone. (In Branston the good 
folk were punctilious with regard to titles.) ‘* Ye’d scarce ha’ 
knowed her I'd ‘low if ye’d met her on the road.” 

‘Know her,” said Corporal Baverstock, “I'd know her 
among a thousand! ‘Tis what I did write to my mother. 
Says I, ‘I'd pick her out anywheres if ‘twas only by the dimple in 
her chin.’” 

The bystanders nodded at each other ; they remembered 
that particular letter well, and had much ap;reciated the phrase 
in question. 

“To be sure, Corporal, so ye did, so ye did. And the maid 
have a dimple, sure enough. There, ‘tis plain for all folks to 
see.” 

Tilly Ann turned up her little face, and her father kissed the 
cleft chin with sudden passion. Then he tossed her up in his arms 
and laughed. 

“« Many a time I’ve a-thought o’ that dimple,” he observed, 
in rather an unsteady voice, ‘‘ and wondered if I’d ever set eyes 
on it again.” 

“And look at her curls,” said a woman, admiringly. 
“They be a-sheenin’ like gold to-day. She thinks a deal o’ 
they curls, don’t ‘ee, Tilly? If anybody axed her for one 
she'd al’ays say she was a-savin’ on ’em up for daddy—didn’t 
‘ee, Tilly?” 

Tilly Ann, overcome with coyness, buried her face in 


her father’s shoulder, and giggled, wriggling her little fat 
body the while, and drumming on his side with her lace-up 
boots. 

* Hold hard there!" cried he. ‘* Them boots of yourn be 
so bad asa pom-pom. Come, we must be lookin’ up the wold 
lady. Say ta-ta, and we'll be off.” 

One blue eye peeped out shyly from beneath the forest of 
curls, one little sunburnt hand was waved comprehensively ; a 
smothered voice uttered the necessary ‘ Ta-ta,” with an 
accompaniment of chuckles and wriggles, and the soldier, 
clasping his burden more tightly, and nodding laughingly right 
and left, made his way towards home. 

No one, looking at Mrs. Baverstock as she stood in her 
doorway, in her neat black stuff gown, the sleeves of which were 
decently drawn down to her very wrists, would have guessed at 
the magnitude of the culinary Jabours in which she had been 
employed. The beef was now done to a turn, the “spuds” 
boiled to a nicety; she had made pastry of the most solid 
description, which was even now simmering in the oven—I use 
the word “simmering ’’ advisedly, for in the generosity of her 
heart she had not spared the dripping. ‘The tea was brewed, hot 
and strong, the teapot, singed by long use, standing on the hob. 
There was a crusty loaf, a pat of butter indented in the middle 
with one of Dick’s regimental buttons, and a plate of cakes, 
hard as the nether millstone and very crumbly, having been 
purchased from the distant town at the beginning of the week 
in expectation of this auspicious day. 

‘* Well, mother, this be a spread!” cried the soldier, good- 
humouredly, as he set the child upon her legs. ‘1 haven't sat 
down to such a meal as this since I left old England. ‘Tis fit 
for a king.” 

Mrs. Baverstcck rubbed her bony hands together, and 
laughed deprecatingly. She was a little woman, with very bright, 
beady black eyes, and hair that was still coal-black in spite of 
her wrinkled face. Her son was like her, but taller and better 
looking. One had but to glance at the child to realise that she 
must be the image of her mother. 

‘* Nay, now,” said the widow ; “I dodo my best for ’ee, Dick, 
but I'd ‘low it bain’t so very grand. I'd like to do ‘ee honour. 


There bain’t nothin’ too good for ‘ee in my mind, if I could give’ 


it ce.” 

«1 tell ‘ee, mother, some of the poor chaps out yonder ’ud 
give summat to sit down to this ‘ere dinner. Bully beef wi a 
pound or two o’ raw flour, what you haven't got nothin’ to cook 
wi'—it do make a man feel a bit sick, I can tell ’ee, when it do 
come day arter day.’” 

‘« Dear heart alive,” groaned his mother, ‘a body ‘ud think 


they mid manage a bit better! Lard, to think on’t! ’Tis all. 


along o’ the poor dear Queen bein’ dead, ye mid be sure! There 
needs to be a woman at the head o’ things! I reckon the 
Government be all made up o’ men folks now, and men never 
has any notion o’ doin’ for theirselves. There, I did use to say 
to father many a time, ‘If I was to leave ’ee to yourself I'd ‘low 
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ye'd go eatin’ any kind o’ rubbish.’ There wants to be a sensible 
woman or two i’ th’ Government—no woman ‘ud ever think o’ 
sendin’ out the poor chaps’ bit o’ food raw. There bain’t a 
hedger or ditcher but has his bit o’ dinner put ready for en, 
and I reckon soldiers have got stummicks much same as other 
folks.” 

Dick had only half attended to this speech; he had been 
standing by the door intently gazing up the village street, and 
shading his eyes with his hand. 

* Why, I’m blowed!” he exclaimed. ‘ Here’s a mate o’ 
mine ridin’ this way! Yes, so it be. I thought he was goin’ 
a-coortin’. Hullo, Billy!” 

A bicycle wheeled round abruptly, and the rider alighted at 
the cottage door. <A big young man, with the bronzed face 
which would have announced his recent return from the front, 
even had not his khaki uniform proclaimed the fact. 

“IT thought I’d look ‘ee up,” he explained, shaking hands 
with his friend with a somewhat sheepish air. ‘‘ You and me 
bein’ mates, d’ye see, and me feelin’ a bit dull over yonder.” 

“Why, what’s become o’ she?” interrupted Dick, with a 
grin. 

“Don’t talk about her! She be just like the rest—‘ Out 
0’ sight, out o’ mind’—took up wi’ a civilian soon as my back 
were turned. I reckoned I’d come and have a look at your maid.” 

‘Yes, to be sure!” cried Dick, jovially. ‘My sweet- 
heart hant a-took up wi’ anybody else—she’ve a-been faithful 
and true.” 

‘* What’s that?” enquired Mrs. Baverstock, coming forward, 
her little black eyes looking ready to start from her head. 

“’Tis a kind of a little joke what me and Billy have a-got 
between us about my sweetheart. There, he can tell ’ee the tale 
while we're eatin’. This ’ere be my mother, Billy. This be 
Mr. Billy Caines—a Darset man same as myself. Him and me 
was reg’lar pals out there, wasn’t we, Bill?” 

‘I'd ‘low we was,” responded Private Caines, after cere- 
moniously pumping Mrs. Baverstock’s hand up and down. ‘ We 
did fight side by side, and we was wounded side by side, and we 
was a-layin’ side by side for weeks in the field hospital, wasn’t 
us, Dick ?” 

*«] reckon we had a bit too much o’ that there hospital,” 
responded the Corporal, drawing forward a chair for his friend. 
‘**’Twas there we did have so much talk about my sweetheart. 
Ha, ha, ye didn’t know as I'd a-got a sweetheart, did ye, old 
lady?’ he enquired of his mother. ‘Billy ‘ull tell ’ee about 
that,” and he winked surreptitiously at his friend. 

Mrs. Baverstock was evidently in a flutter. What between 
this sudden arrival of six feet of khaki-clad humanity and the 
innuendoes which had been recently thrown out, touching a 
subject on which she felt strongly (the possibility of Dick’s 
marrying again), she actually set the pastry on the table in the 
place of the beef, and helped the two soldiers to a cake each 
instead of a piece of bread. 

“Why, you be wool-gathering, that you be. You've 
a-got everything in a reg’lar caddle!” ciied her son, as she 
paused to clack her tongue remorsefully over her mistakes. 
‘‘ Business first and pleasure arterwards. Up wi’ the beef! 
Now then, Billy, fall to! A bit better tasted nor bully, 
bain’t it?” 

Billy groaned appreciatively, with his mouth full, and silence 
ensued, during which Mrs. Baverstock cut up Tilly Ann’s dinner, 
and presented her with a spoon. 

Tilly Ann’s eyes had been fixed unwinkingly upon the new 
comer since his arrival, and she had now apparently classified 
him, for, after successfully piloting one or two spoonfuls of 
beef and potato to her little red mouth, she paused, drummed 
on the table with the ,handle of her s oon, and remarked con- 
clusively ; 

‘* Another daddy!” 

** Dear, to be sure! Hark to the child,” said granny, while 
the two men laughed uproariously. 

‘The little maid’s sharp, I can tell ’ee,”’ announced Dick ; 
«she do know the difference between soldier and civilian a’ready. 
Never seed no soldier but I a‘ore, and now, when another do 
come, says she to herself, ‘ This must be another daddy.’ Ho! 
ho!” 

‘* She’ve a-got more sense nor many a wolder maid,” 
returned Private Caines, gloomily ; ‘‘she do know what’s what 

I'd ‘low she wouldn't ha’ gone a-takin’ up wi’ a (qualified) 
civilian when you weren’t to the fore. She be a bonny little 
maid, too,” he added reflectively, eyeing the chubby pink and 
white face. ‘‘ Yes, you’ve a-got good taste, as you did tell I out 
yonder.” 

‘*Come, don’t ’ee spoil the tale,” cried, the Corporal, 
laughing ; ‘‘ begin at the right end. My mother here do want 
to hear about my sweetheart.” 

‘*T don’t want to hear no sich thing,” retorted the old 
woman, querulously, but anxiously, too. ‘I do know ’ee better 
nor to think you'd have any sich nonsensical notions; you as be 
a widow man, and have a-buried sich a lovin’ wife, what have 
a-left ’ee the darlingest little maid to keep. Us do want no step- 
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mothers; us do want all the love, the wold mother and the little 
maid.” 

Dick’s face twitched, and his eyes clouded, but before he 
could answer, Private Billy Caines, who was not endowed with 
remarkably acute perceptions, began his narrative in a loud and 
merry voice. 

“Him and me was knocked over the same day-—-I 
shouldn’t wonder but what it was the same shell. I couldn't 
tell ’ee for sure about that, for I were hit all to flinders, and for 
a bit they thought I was done for. But when I did get a bit 
better, and did begin to look about, I’m danged if the first thing 
1 did see weren't poor old Dick’s long white face, lyin’ there so 
solemn, wi’ his girt hollow black eyes, a-starin’ and a-starin’ 
straight i’ front of en. I did use to watch en, and he did always 
look the same-—sorrowful and anxious, and one day I did call out 
to en, so-t like, ‘ What be thinkin’ on, man? The us’al thing, 
I s‘pose?’ He did scraggle his head a bit round on the 
pillow and squint back at me. ‘ What mid that be?’ says he. 
‘Why,’ says I, ‘the girl I left behind me!’ ‘ Be that what 
you be a-thinkin’ on?’ says he. ‘O’ course,’ says I; ‘ what 
else?’ ‘What else, indeed ?’ says he, and he did sigh same as 
if he had a bellows inside of en.” 

** Did he actually say he was a-thinkin’ about soom maid ?” 
interrupted Mrs. Baverstock, wrathfully. 

‘* Bide a bit,’ retorted Private Caines, wagging his head 
portentously ; ‘I bea-tellin’ the tale so quick as I can. Well, I 
did get tired o’ watchin’ en layin’ there, starin’ and sighin’, so I 
did begin to tell en about somebody J did think a deal on then, 
but have a-changed my mind about now ; and he did listen and 
laugh a bit, but I could see he were a-thinkin’ about his own 
sweetheart all the time. So says I at last, ‘I’d ‘low she bea 
vitty maid?’ ‘Who?’ says he, scraggling round again. ‘The 
girl ye left behind ye,’ says I. ‘Ah, to be sure,’ says he. 
‘Yes, she be a reg’lar pictur.’ ‘ Well, you mid tell us a bit about 
her,’ says 1; ‘I’ve a-told ’ee all about my maid. Blue eyes, I 
s’pose? Seein’ as his own be so black as sloes, I reckoned ’twould 
come nait’ral to en to take up wi’ a fair maid. ‘ Yes,’ says 
he, ‘so blue as the sky at home on a June day!’ I made a 
good shot, I told en. ‘A good bit o’ colour, I’d ‘low!’ (Him 
bein’ a sallow man, d’ye see.) ‘A pair o’ cheeks like roses,’ he 
says; ‘anda little neck as white as—the snow—nay, that’s too 
cold—’tis more like the white of a white flower, bless her!’” 

Mrs. Baverstock threw herself back in her chair and 
snorted, 

‘This here be a pretty kind o’ story to tell your mother the 
very first day as you do come home,” she said, in trembling 
tones. ‘ And the poor, innocent child a-sittin’ there a-listenin’ 
to every word.” 

‘* Nay, now, ma’am, you must hear me to the end,” cried 
Caines, bursting into a guffaw; while Dick, looking somewhat 


A DAY OX 


UR respective beats had been duly announced by our 
host, and to my lot had fallen that grand bit of 
scenery and un- 
rivalled — stalking 
ground, the Big 

Sloch. There was every chance 
of a good day’s sport, for the 
mist was lifting rapidly off the 
high tops, revealing but scant 
traces of the recently fallen 
snow, and, with the wind inthe 
south-west, I had great hopes 
that some of the fine stags 
from the sanctuary might 
have crossed over to my beat 
during the night. 

Having first started off 
my stalker, Francie, and the 
gillies with rifle, lunch-bag, 
and cape, I had but to collect 
my ‘‘ bullets,” put on my spy- 
glass, and join the ponies now 
waiting at the gate. Gaily | 
jog through the birchwood, 
now turning from green to 
gold, across the flat, and then 
slowly climbing the steep hill- 
side, down I go again to the 
river, following its course for 
a mile or more, till a bend in 
the glen brings me in sight 
of some of our ground. Here 
I get off and join my men, Airs. F. D, Godman. 
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conscience-stricken, patted his mother’s hand, and besought her 
in a loud whisper not to take on. 

‘* Lard bless ’ee, that weren’t all!’ exclaimed Billy. ‘‘ You 
should ha’ heerd the chap a-ravin’ about her little hands, and 
her darlin’ little feet, and I don’t know what all. ‘And what 
colour mid her hair be?’ I axed him arter a bit, when he'd 
a-told me everythink else he could call to mind. ‘I s’pose her 
hair be fair?’ ‘I s’pose so,’ says he, lookin’ a bit queer. 
‘Why, don’t ye know?’ saysI. ‘D’ye mean to say 
ye've forgot the colour?’ ‘Why,’ says he, ‘to tell ’ee 
the truth, mate, she hadn’t much hair o’ any kind when last I 
did see her.’ ‘Bless us!’ says I. ‘What be talkin’ on? Ye 
haven't bzen and took up wi’ a bald wold maid?’ ‘She bain't so 
very old,’ says he, and he did pull blanket up o'er his mouth so 
as I shouldn’t see en laughin’ !” 

Here the hero of the tale startled his mother by suddenly 
exploding, and she turned upon him indignantiy. 

“T do really think as we’ve a-had enough o’ this here 
nonsense. I can’t make head or tail on’t. You and your friend 
do seem to be a-keepin’ up a reg’lar charm, and I can't make 
out no sense in it.” 

‘*] be very nigh done now, missis,” cried Caines, jubilantly ; 
‘there be but a little bit more. I did sit and stare at en when 
he did say his sweetheart hadn't no hair, and at last I did ax en 
the question straight out, ‘How old mid she be when you did 
last see her?’ ‘About two months,’ says he. ‘Ho, ho, ho! 
About two months!’ ‘Yes, I’ve a-been away from England 
a good bit, an’ when I left her she hadn’t a hair on her 
head, nor yet a tooth in her mouth. And the two of us did 
laugh and laugh till we did very nigh bust our bandages.” 

“*T was the little maid I did mean,” explained Dick, as his 
mother still stared gapingly from one to the other. ‘*’T was my 
little maid as I was a-thinkin’ on when I did lie on that there 
wold stretcher what I did think I should never leave again. | 
did think o’ she and wonder what ’ud become o’ she if doctor 
couldn’t make a job o’ me. Come here, Tilly. You be daddy’s 
little sweetheart, bain’t ye?” 

The child ran to him, and climbed upon his knee, and he 
passed his hand proudly through her mass of yellow curls. 

‘See here, mate; plenty o’ hair here now.” 

He gathered up the thick locks half absently, twisting them 
clumsily into a kind of knot, and, throwing back his head, 
surveyed her pensively for a moment; then he kissed her just at 
the nape of the neck, and let the curls drop again with a sigh. 

Mrs. Baverstock’s beady eyes became momentarily dim; 
she did not possess by nature a very large amount of intuition, 
but love is a wonderful sharpener of wits. 

‘Dear, yes,” she said. ‘She be the very pictur’ of her 
mother.” ‘Then, suddenly bursting out laughing and clapping 
her hands together, ‘* So that were the girl ye left behind ye!” 


THE HILL. 


already busily spying. ‘Seen anything, Francie?” I ask, 
‘Nothing, sir.” ‘Seen anything, Jimmy?” ‘ No-o-o.” Click, 
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click, click, go the three glasses, and on we go for another mile, 
till the hills to the south suddenly come to an abrupt 
termination, and the great gorge, or Sloch, with its wild 
elens diverging on either side of a huge central mass, called 
the Eagle Rock, comes into view. ‘The ponies we send on 
to the shelter, and settle ourselves down comfortably for a 
vood spy. Presently Jimmy, who is a shepherd, says, “I 
spy twa ship.” ‘Spy staggs,” says Francie, contemptuously, 
Pause. Francie, who has been on the forest over thirty years, 
and who knows intimately every corrie, and where the 
deer are likely to be in every kind of wind and weather, has 
put his glass on the right place, and svys, ‘* Am seeing staggs.” 
“Where?” ask I. “Uf Colonel D. wull be looking at 
yon gareens, he wull find them.” There are half-a-dozen 
greens on the brae in question, which is in the shade, and | am 
unable to pick the deer up. ‘Does Colonel D. be seeing thon 
scar? Well, he wull find them below it in the same glass,” and 
then, by way of helping a lame dog over a stile, considerately 
adds, ‘Thon brae is vara blind, and the beasts are ull to puck 
up.” I eventually “find” them, but, being unable to make 
much of them, gladly agree that they are too far to distinguish 
good from bad, and that we had better get a “ but” nearer. 
sefore moving, however, we spy all the ground. F. pronounces 
that there is nothing ‘‘ worrth a shott,”’ so crossing the river we 
‘take the hull.” The order of march now is stalker, myself, 
cillie carrying the rifle, and finally the boy with my luncheon, etc. 
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Once off the path, we 
march on in silence across 
hillocks, burns, mosses, and 
‘“hags,” till we arrive at a 
point where we can see the 
deer better. Down we sit, and 
out come the glasses again. I. 
decides that, besides small 
beasts, hinds, and calves, there 
are two good stags. The deer 
are fairly high up in a glen, the 
steep sides of which are scored 
with burns. The ground seems 
to me favourable, but F., who 
has given up spying, is sitting 
looking at the brae. ‘ They 
are in a bad place. I’m no vara 
sure of the wund—it whirrls 
every way in thon glen.” l| 
venture to suggest that we had 
better try them from below. 
‘¢ We would neffer get at them ; 
we would be in their view the 
whole way; we wull try them 
from above, whateffer,” replies 
F., and marches off, leaving 
me to follow, feeling some- 
what chastened in spirit. In 
the same order we toil up and 
Copynige up and up for nearly an hour, 

until we are slightly above our 

stags, and rather more than a quarter of a mile from the 
spot where they were when we last saw them. Suddenly F. 
stops and stands rigid Instantly we follow suit. He has 
seen something. Our deer are not in sight, and without 
moving I vainly endeavour to see what has caught his eye. 
For ten minutes no one moves. Very, very slowly F. 
sinks to the ground. We do the same. Ina whisper he says, 
‘*I was seeing a hin] and calf in thon burn.” He leaves his 
stick, signs to the gillies to stay where they are, and crawls 
forward on hands and knees. I follow. After moving for 
thirty yards we reach a slight eminence, make for a clump of 
rocks, wriggle amongst them, and cautiously “ keek’’ between 
them, lying as flat as we can. I see the hind and calf about 
fifty yards from us. They areinour way. There is nothing else 
in view. F. whispers, ‘*‘ We must allow thema but.” “* Gr-r-r-k”’ 
we hear above us; round goes the hind’s head, but the ptarmigan, 
who have seen us and given their call, are kind enough not to 
take wing, and the plump, comfortable-looking little grey birds 
give no further trouble. We ‘allow’ the hind ten minutes or 
so, but she is not inclined to move. I’. whispers, ‘* We must put 
her away—she may go out the topp.” He then rises suddenly 
to his knees, and with his hair standing on end, and his beard 
bristling with suppressed excitement, he makes a most appalling 
grimace, and then bobs down again. It is enough. The hind, 
frightened out of her wits at such a terrible apparition, jumps 
up, has not even presence of mind to bark, and, fortunately for 
us, goes ‘out the topp,” 
followed by the calf. So far 
so good. We breathe again, 
but remain flat till they are out 
of sight, ‘then, sitting up, 
beckon the gillies to us and 
advance. On reaching the 
burn F. takes the rifle from the 
gillie, and, having removed the 
cover, hands it to me, saying, 
‘* Get out your bullets.” I fill 
che magazine (it is a Mauser), 
put it to ‘safe,’ take off the 
sight protector, and hand it 
back. He replaces the cover, 
and signs to the gillies to 
stay where they are. Now 
for a crawl in_ earnest. 
Slowly, very slowly, we go, 
eyes in every direction, making 
certain of our ground right, 
left, and in front, at every step. 
Not the least important is it 
to take care that we do not 
kick or scratch a stene with 
our nailed boots, for we must 
be pretty close to our deer 
now, and the slightest careless- 
ness might spoil everything. 
After about fifty yards or so 
we rise out oi the burn, and 
can see along the face of the 
brae for some 200 yards—but— 
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no deer. They were there. Did 
that hind carry them away ? 
We look up and down—every- 
where—to make quite sure, 
but no sign of them. They 
must have moved on. We 
cannot afford to lose time, so 
we walk quickly to the next 
burn, then as carefully as before 
we mount the other side. 
Suddenly F. drops to the 
eround. I, too. He whispers, 
‘‘T was seeing the ear of a 
hind.” On to our knees again, 
and forward we crawl. He 
stops. Over his shoulder I 
can sce through the thin 
waving grass the blurred out- 
lines of the long ears of a hind 
looking our way. We make 
no move till she turns her 
head. Then we sink flat and 
wriggle forward till we come 
into view. She is standing 
sixty or seventy yards away, 





and again. she is: looking  d/s. F. D. Godman. “(ILL HE NEVER GEL-- CUP?" Copyright 
towards us. I whisper, ‘* Did 

she see us?” ‘* No-o-0; but she is vara suspeecious.” ‘ But from eighty to 150 yards! We soon pick out the two big stags. 
what is she looking at?” ask I. ‘She must be seeing some Both are lying down—one is a magnificent eleven-pointer, 


with his back towards us about 120 
yards away, below him a heavy beast 
with a broken horn at about the same 
distance, but facing us. The rest are 
mostly lying down, and all are quite 
quiet and undisturbed. After a 
whispered consultation, during which 
F. says we must not ‘bide lang,” 
because ‘they may get a puff of our 
wund,” it is decided that I am to 
take the rifle and ‘craal unch by 
unch”’ along the foot of a sort of bank 
to a small ‘“‘tumpy” of heather about 
thirty yards further on; and with many 
injunctions to be ‘canny and gang 
caatious” and to ‘‘ keep a sharp look- 
out on that hinds and on thon nobber,”’ 
indicating a small stag above us, I 
s'art. Inch by inch, and following out 
my instructions, I wriggle on. For 
minutes at a time, when a beast whose 
head is turned towards me_ stops 
chewing the cud, I a:n unable to move. 
Finally, after what has seemed hours, 
but has really only taken about twenty 
minutes, I arrive at my destination and 
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ninety yards of the two big stags. 
strange beasts.” I turn my head and search all the ground Nearer I do not want to go, nor could I if I would. Some of 
behind us, and as we are the only “beasts” in sight, I ask the deer are within fifty yards of me—too close, The suppressed 


no more questions. Presently, 
satisfied, she drops her head 
and begins to feed. We look 
up and down for some depres- 
sion, by means of which we 
may gain a more commanding 
position. We are afraid to 
“put her away,” as she is 
probably one of the herd we 
are after, and if so will be in 
sight of some of them. If we 
can manage to get back about 
ten yards without being dis- 
covered we may be able to go 
down a miniature burn, and so 
reach some tufts of heather 
which are directly below where 
we now lie. Back we wriggle 
till we reach the desired spot, 
feet first, and then down the 
burn we slither on our sides. 
From foot to waist the whole 
of one side is wet through at 
once, but we reach the place 
we are making for, and then 
crawl forward to the little 
knoll. From the base of it we 
can see well, and_ there, 
scattered along the brae, above, 
on a level, and below us, are 


all the deer at distances varying jivs, FD. Goaman. UNLOADING 2llE BROKEN-HORNELD STAG. 
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excitement and the exertion 
have made me quite hot. 
Cautiously I take my rifle out 
of the cover, more cautiously 
push my rolled-up cape in front 
of me, as a rest, take the bolt 
off ‘‘ safe,” and am ready for 
a shot. 

For more than half-an- 
hour I lie thus, and am then 
conscious that F. has joined 
me. The weather turns cold. 
The sun disappears behind 
heavy clouds. Several smart, 
stinging showers sweep over 
us. The water we soaked up 
in our last slither chills us to 
the bones, and we lie shivering. 
For another long half-hour 
still we lie. One by one the 
deer rise. First they shake 
themselves, sending the wet 
flying from their bodies as from 
imop; then they have a good 
stretch, take a look round, and 
begin to feed, some up the 
brae, some straight away from 
us. The last but one to rise 
is the broken-horned stag, 
whose body shows well as he 
gets up. After the usual shake 
and stretch, he looks round, and seeing a small stag against 
whom he hasa grudge, makes for him with a roar. The youngster 
bolts. The chase brings my friend within fifty yards. He 
stands broadside, roaring, giving me a splendid chance. F. says, 
“Take him noo.” I feel very much inclined to, but stay my 
hand, and play forthe big game. The eleven-pointer looks round 
at this little scene, but thinks that it is not worth while to interfere, 
merely roars, and turns away again. Bother him! will he never 
get up, think I, with my teeth chattering. No—still he lies, 
annoying me more than ever by stretching his head straight out, 
and resting his chin on the ground. Another long wait, during 
which a small stag comes so near that I can see him cropping 
the heather, grass, cranberries, etc. I see him spitting out 
the bits that are not palatable. I see him snuffle and sneeze, 
and clear his nostrils with his tongue. I see, and very pretty it 
is, the calves nestling up alongside their mothers. I see two 
hinds, whom chance and the search for luscious morsels have 
brought close to each other, suddenly lay their long-ears flat on 
their necks, rise up on their hind legs, and spar with their fore 
feet. 

A dig in the mbs brings me back to business, and my eyes 
tothe eleven-pointer. Many of the deer have grazed on in front of 
him. He lifts his head ‘‘He’s up!” says Francie. Now for 
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it. A thrill of excitement makes me forget the cold; but how 
I mentally swear at him! He is up indeed, but presents his taii 
only to me! He shakes himself, stretches, and then walks 
straight away after the leading hinds. Am I to lose my chance 
after all? Will he neverturn? Oh! if he will only give me 
half his side, I will take him. But no; he marches on calmly 
and majestically. For thirty yards or so he makes no check. 
Then he drops his head to feed, and turns full broadside at 
120 yards. ‘ Now,” says F’., and as he speaks I pull. I hear 
the bullet smash into his side with an angry sound; he givesa 
‘“‘loup,” bounds up the brae for a few yards, hesitates, turns, 
tries to gallop down again, staggers, reels, and falls dead—shot 
through the heart. ‘He has it,” says F., in an excited voice, 
all his usual calmness and stoicism gone with the flash of the 
rifle. ‘* Now tak the other and dunna spare the bullets.” The 
‘other,’ with all the deer, has gone off full tilt at the 
report, but when about 150 yards from us they stop as deer 
usually do when suddenly disturbed, to look for the cause. I can 
see the front half of my stag standing broadside. I take a quick 
sight. By great good luck he drops in his tracks, turns over on 
his back, and, after a few spasmodic kicks, lies still. Away go 
all the rest, whither we neither heed nor care. ‘‘ Well done [’ll 
guv the Colonel D. credit for that shot,” says F., ignoring the 
first altogether, but appreciating the difficulty of the second. 
Slowly we rise, for we are stiff and cramped with cold, but happy. 
“Eh! but thon’s the best head that hae been shot in the forest 
the year,” says F., proudly, pulling out his knife as we stand over 
the eleven-pointer. He is duly stabbed and the same is done 
to the other. ‘‘Thon’s the better stagg,” says F. of the latter, 
meaning that he will weigh the heavier of the two. The gillies, 
having seen what happened, havecome up. From my luncheon- 
bag I take the whisky flask, and ask F’. if he willhaveadrop. He 
has now recovered his calm, austere manner, and without a word 
holds out his hand. ‘‘ Neat or with water?” I ask. “Oh! I'll not 
be spoiling it with watter,” says F. He glares at me over the brim 
of the cup, and saying, in a deep hollow voice, ‘‘ Here’s to muir 
bludd,” tosses it off. After the others have received a nip the 
junior gillie is sent for the ponies, and we eat our luncheon, 
stamping about to keep ourselves warm while Jimmy performs 
the last rites. ‘‘ Thon stagg is gae fatt, he will go fufteen stone,” 
he says, while wiping his knife on the grass, after returning from 
the broken-horned one. - We see the ponies in the distance 
coming round for the stags, the boy with them having started 
on hearing the shot. Francie says there is yet time for another 
stalk, so after crossing the ridge at the head of the Sloch and 
walking for an hour we. sit down to spy again. We find 
several stags together; one may be worth a shot, but, alas! the 
wind has shifted, which means a long detour, and the mist which 
is rolling down will soon conceal the deer altogether. With a 
sigh we rise to our feet; we must give it up and retrace our steps 
homeward. On reaching the lodge a chorus of voices exclaim, 
“‘ Well done, you have got the big eleven-pointer!”’ Grand as 
he looked on the hill, we had scarcely realised before that this 
was the stag we had all heard so much about and so wished 
to shoot, but when I found that he measured 343in. between 
the horns, and that each horn was 33in. long, I thought the 
gillie was not far wrong in saying ‘‘ The pride of Scotland is 
in the larder.” The broken-horned stag turned the scale at 
18st. clean. 
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IN THE GARDEN. 


THe Lasr oF ‘rHE CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOWs. 

HE last of the Chrysanthemum shows has taken place, having been 
held a day or two ago, and this finishes a brilliant se.son. In town 
and village, from the North of Scotland to the South of England, 
exhibitions have bee he'd during the past few weeks, and we are 
in a measure thankful that the curtain has fallen once again upon a 
Lright and picturesque series of autumn scenes. It is the fashion 

to hold up the Chrysanthemum of to-day as an abortion, a mop-headed thing, 
devoid of grace, of form, and of all the attr.butes of flower beauty ; but surely this is 
wrong, If a bloom measures a foot across it does not follow that it need be ugly, 
and indeed such a bloom is generally remarkably handsome, full of colour, and a 
delight in the murky days ot November and early December. A Chrysanthemum 
exh bit'on is a blessed institution. It brings floral joy to the close of the year, when 
the last leaves have fluttered to the earth, the Asters are bedraggled with a wet, 
dirty fog, and the Christmas Ros2 has scarce ventured to open its pearly blossom. 
We were lately dining with friends who have a proper respect for the large- 
flowered Chrysanthemums, and the apartment led into a conservatory or glass 
annexe filled with flowers, a glorious bank of yellow, crimson, old gold, bronze, 
rose, and the many shades that a well-assorted collection will give—a feast of 
colour and paradise of flowers when the garden was wrappe! in a dirty fog, 
unpleasant to the nostrils, and trying to choke man and beast. By slight 
dsbudding it is, of course, possible to have grice‘ul sprays of flowers, 
particularly from the single varieties, which make fountains of bloom, especially 
the beautiful white Snowflake, Purity, and others of that class. Until the 
week of den-e fog Chrysanthemums out of doors were as fresh as anything 
with glass protection, but the fogs quickly sullied the colours, browning the 
edges of the petals, and destroying all pleasure 
in the sumptuous groups of the previous 
days, 

PROTECTING TEA ROSEs. 

Although the Tea and Hybrid Tea 
Roses are not so tender as some would have 
us believe, there is a want of that vigoro s 
hardihood shown by the Hybrid Perpetuals, 
or ‘*H.P.’s,” to use the language of the 
rosarian, The reason is that the Tea Rose 
is descended from the little blush R. indica 
of China, which is naturally tender, and for 
this reason it is wise to give protection by 
moulding over the base of the stems with soil 
to shield the roots during periods of hard 
weather. Although the exposed parts may 
get cut nard back, the roots are safe, and 
new growth begins again vigorously the 
following spring, later, perha s, than usual, 
but with even greater strength than if the 
frost had been more kind to the tops, 
Standard Teas, which are represented in the 
illustration, are very tener, and must always 
be protected with plenty of Bracken, Fern, or 
straw, such as shown. We have known these 
to be killed wholesale during a winter of even 
moderate severity. Protecting the plants in 
the way shown is very simple, and sufficient 
for the purpose. 

BEAUTIFYING RAILWAY BANKS. 

The following notes are written by Miss 
Wiilmott, Warley Place, Great Warley, Essex, 
hon. treasurer of the Railway Banks Floral 
Association : ‘* Sowing seeds.-—F lower seeds, 
either of annuals or perennials, should not 
be kept long out of the ground, but may be 
sown at any time when the soil is dry. 
Bare spots, or where the grass is thin, should 
be chosen; the surface should be scratched 
with a rake or a pointed stick, and the seed 
sown thinly on the surface. Flower seeds should 
not be buried, and it is not necessary to cover 
small seeds at all, but if conspicuous for size or colour, it is better to sprinkle a 
little soil or sand over them, just sufficient to hide them from birds. As/bs.— 
These, such as Crocuses or Daffodils, do best wren planted in grass. They may 
le planted at any time during summer or autumn, the e:rlier the better, For 
bulbs not larger thin a nut 6in. deep is best. If planted deep they flower just 
as well, and are less likely to suffer harm from mice or other depredators. A 
sd from 6in, to 1oin, deep should be turned back with a strong spade, and the 
bulbs planted upright, pressed in firmly at the bottom of the hole made. The 
soil need not be loosened beneath them, but before returning the sod it is 
better to cover the bulbs with some of the loose soil, that they may not be 
pushed out of their places by the turning back. of the sod. Bulbs should be 
planted 2in. or 3in. apart, according to their size. They do well on steep 
banks. 4 Herbaceous perennials.—-The best month for planting these is Octo! er, 
but they may be planted any time during mild weather in winter or early spring. 
It is Letter not to plant them in large clumps, but to pull the clumps into 
pieces, having not more than two or three crowns, A nick may be cut in the 
ground with a spade, deep enough to take the root without doubling it back, 
but long roots may be shortened with advantage to 6in. or less, The pieces 
should be inserted with the crown just beneath the surface, and the nick firmly 
closed ayain. If sufficient labour can be spared’to dig out a sod and to loosen 
the soil all round the plant it will do better, but by nicking in the pieces a far 
larger number can le planted in an hour. Shrubs.—These may be planted in 
the same way as herbaceous plants, and the end of October or the teginning of 
November is the best time. These rules apply only to common things like 
Sweet Briar, Broom, Honeysuckle, Traveller’s Joy, etc. Some shrubs will 
require greater attention.” 


SomE GoopD FLOWERING TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Cornus.—This is the Dogwood family, which contains about twenty-five 
species, among them, of course, the common Dogwood and the Cornelian Cherry 
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or Cornus mas, which is brig] t with clusters of yellow flowers on the leafless 
shoots in February. The shrubby Dogwoods are useful for the shrubbery or 
even to make distinct |!eds in the rougher parts of the garden, ensuring plenty 
of colouring by planting on the soil surface Winter Aconites, blue Scillas, 
Triteleia, Chionodoxas, and many other little bulbs we value for their fresh and 
wholesome colouring. A bed in the Royal Gardens has been an object of beauty 
each spring for many years. It is permanently filled with the Siberian Dogwood 
(Cornus alba sibrica), which has crimson stems in winter, full of colour, as rich 
and satisfying as any flower. Thickly planted over the surface is the Winter 
Aconite, which flowers abundantly every spring, and the association of rich 
crimson and yellow is effective. C. sibirica is one of the best for winter colour- 
ing ; C. canadensis is a bog garden plant; C. capitata is the new name for 
Benthamia fragifera, or the Strawbery tree. This is an Indian tree, and suitable 
only for quite southern coast gardens in these Isles. It is occasionally seen in 
the gardens of Devonshire and Cornwall, and bears large white flowers during 
the summer months ; thes? are followed by large Strawberry-like fruits, dull red 
in co'our, flavourless and pithy, but handsome. C. florida is not a shrub for 
this country, for the good reason that it seldom or never flowers, The wood rarely 
ripens sufficiently for a display of flowers, and it should never be planted, 
unless, perhaps, in some southern coast garden. CC. Kou-a is a beautiful 
Dogwood, a native of Japan, with yellow flowers of small in:erest, but they 
are surrounded with large white bracts, four in number, and each about rin. 
long. C. macrophylla has bold coloured leaves in autumn, and C. mas, as 
previously mentioned, is the tree that forces itself upon one’s attention early in 
the vear. It is of very free growth, about 12ft. to 15ft. high, and a welcome 
reminder of the coming of spring and summer. It is pleasant to see a tree 
yellow with the flower umbels amid the still leafless branches. C. sanzuinea, 
C. stolon‘fera, with purplish shoots, and C. alba Spathi, one of the best of all 
variegated shrubs, are the most interesting of the Dogwoods. The leaves of 
Spathi do not burn in the sun. The Dogwoods are of the greatest use for 
winter effects. In many a wild and rough 
unkept spot, by water edge or elsewhere, the 
brilliant crimson colouring of the white-fruited 
Dogwood (C, alba), and its variety sibirica, or 
C. stolonifera, which have quite a purplish 
toneare welcome. It is not difficult to increase 
them by cuttings in autumn or by layers. 

. Corylopsis spicata.—This is the Japanese 
Wych Hazel, allied to that other and better- 
known Wych Hazel (Hamamelis). The 
Corylopsis family comes from China and 
Japan, and has leaves not unlike those of the 
Hazel, while the flowers are borne in pendent 
racemes. The most familiar of all is C. 
spicata, this being generally about 4ft. high, 
with pretty flowers of Cowslip colour and of 
a sweet and delicate fragrance, which venture 
out in spring before the leaves. It is one of 
those early-blooming shrubs that should be 
p'anted where there is she'ter from cold 
winds. 

Cotoneas/ers.—These are divided into 
two distinct groups, one evergreen and the 
other deciduous, Unfortunately, many losses 
occur through the foolish practice of grafting 
indulged in by nurserymen, It isa mistake, 
and unfortunate for the purchaser, who is 
troubled when the plants die off in a few 
years, apparently without cause, when the 
hidden mischief is the grafting. Cotoneasters 
are very easily raised from cuttings, layers, 
and seed, and there is no excuse whatever 
for the graft:ng pract'ce. Of the evergreen 
Cotoneasters C. microphylla is as interes ing 
as any, with its spreading picturesque shoots 
covered with dense deep green leaves, and 
in April a multitude of white flowers, 
followed by crimson berries throughout the 
winter. This is the Co ongaster to clothe a 
lank, fill a bed on the lawn, or in very 
cold counties to use as a wall shrup, 


WINTER PROTECTION OF STANDARD TEA ROSES. We have frequently seen it used with 


unusually good effect to cover the sides otf 
stone steps. It makes a group of colour in winter, deep green picked out with 
crimson berries. Of the other evergreen Cotoneasiers, C. rotundifolia, a 
Hima'ayan species about 5ft. high, with crimson berries in winter, C. buxifolia, 
and C. thymifolia are the best known ; the last mentioned is quite dwarf, seldom 
nore than 1ft. in height, with deep green shiny leaves, pinkish flowers in 
spring, and scarlet berries in winter. The deciduous Cotoneasters form a large 
group, and include some of the hardiest and most ornamental of all dwarf trees, 
C, bacillaris will grow to a height of 2oft., and has clusters of white flowers, 
which give place in the season to blackish fruits. C. frigida is perhaps as 
much planted as anv Cotoneaster. It is really neither evergreen nor deciduous, 
as it will retain its leaves far into the winter, sometimes throughout the year. It 
grows about 1oft, high, as a rule, and has white flowers in spring. The chief 
beauty of this species is in the berries, which are of scarlet orange colouring, and 
thickly set upon the shoots. For this reason we recommend its use in the 
shrubbery or in groups elsewhere. Another well-known Co'oneaster is C. 
Simonsi, which grows to a height of about r2it., and has glossy green foliage, but 
the fruits are the principal charm of the tree, and their scarlet colour is brilliant 
and welcome in winter. With an awakening interest in trees and shrubs, our 
gardens are gaining much in beauty in winter, through the right use of the 
finer berried siirubs and trees, 





PHOTOGRAPHS OF Roses. —We should welcome any specially good 
photographs of Roses, either growing or as cut flowers. If in water 
they should be in plain glasses, or vases without patterns, and on plain 
backgrounds. If in the garden they should preferably be without figures 
or accessories, such as the ironmonger’s stock, garden seats, bicycles, 
or family pets. They should be silver prints, glazed, and not less than 
half-plate size, 
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HE old market town of Cranborne in Dorsetshire, 
which lies about ten miles north {from Wimborne, and 
is known to readers of fiction as the ‘‘ Chasetown ” 


porches on the north and south belong to his time, and have 
been attributed to Inigo Jones. We will not aver that they 
were really designed by him, though it is well known that. he 

of “Tess of the D'Urbervilles,” the inn there being worked at Wilton in the next county; but, whether they were 

spoken of in the novel as the “Fleur du Luce,” his creation or not, who shall say that they are not in every way 
derived ali its ancient importance from the neighbourhood worthy of his hand? To the glory of the earlier mullioned 
of Cranborne windows, em- 
Chase, that ex- battlem oats, and 








tensive tract of 
ancient wood 
which — included 
parts of Dorset, 
Hants and Wilts. 
Cranborne isnow 
more particularly 
distinguished in 
the possession of 
the marvellously 
beautiful manor 
house which we 
depict. Of all 
the splendid 
houses that have 
appeared in these 
pages, though 
many have been 
more majestic 
and magnificent, 
there have been 
very few that 
have rivalled, in 
their sweet 
charm of archi- 
tecture and 
surroundings, 
ti is old Dorset- 
shire dwelling- 
place. The house 
stands a little to 
the west of the 
church, and _ be- 
longs to the 
Marquess of 
Salisbury, by 
whose care it has 
been restored. It 
appears to have 
been built origi- 
ially in the time 
of Henry VIII., 
though there may 
even be earlier 
fragments in the 
structure, and it 
was certainly 
further embel- 
lished by Robert 
Cecil, the great 
Lord Treasurer 
in the time of 
James I., who 
was created in 
1604 Viscount 
Cranborne from 
this Dorsetshire 
possession, and, 
in the following 
vear, Earl of 
Salisbury. 

The Jacobean 
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pinnacles — they 
bring an element 
of classic charm, 
which seems all 
in harmony, 
though its archi- 
tecturalcharacter 
is not the same. 
The north porch 
has a singular 
fascination in its 
Italian grace 
and style, its 
sculptured adorn- 
mentsof heraldry 
and strapwork, 
its arches, niches, 
and pilasters, 
and, indeed, com- 
bined with the 
terracing and the 
stairway, makes 
a picture of true 
domestic beauty. 
The delicacy of 
the work is sur- 
passed in few 
places, and it 
deserves to stand 
as an- architec- 
tural triumph of 
the time. Over 
the south porch 


-may - be © seen 


Justice with the 
scales, and 
Mercy, a female 
figure, these 
having allusion 
to the former use 
of the great hall 
at Cranborne for 
judicial purposes 
whenthebaronial 
and other courts 
of Cranborne 
Chase were hell 
there. At the 
east end they 
still point out the 
dungeon where 
the offenders on 
such occasions 
were often con- 
fined. 

In a house 
with such goodly 


features — exter- 


party, #35 
pleasant to find 
corresponding 
attractions 
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\ithin, and at 
Cranborne 
Manor House no 
disappointment 
awaits those 
privileged to 
enter. It was a 
place fit for kings, 
and kings have 
often visited it. 
James I. was here 
on August 17th, 
1609, and killed 
several bucks in 
the chase, and 
again in August, 
1621, dating 
thence three 
letters to his 
‘‘sweete boys,” 
who were then 
at Madrid on the 
business of the 
Spanish mar- 
riage. Charles I. 
was at  Cran- 
borne also, but 
in far different 
circumstances, 


on October 14th, Copyright THE WEST 


1644, during the 

Civil War, when Waller had been defeated at Cropredy Bridge, 
and Essex had surrendered in Cornwall, but when the second 
battle of Newbury was to darken the Royal fortunes. Cranborne 
Manor House has still ‘* King James’s Room,” with an ancient 
bedstead and tapestry, and Queen Elizabeth’s saddle is among 
its treasures. 

The picturesque grouping of the buildings, marking the 
taste of successive ages, is very impressive, and it will be seen 
how well the structure falls into those green surroundings. 
The terrace is worthy of Haddon Hall. There was a terrace, as 
we all remember, in the Roman garden of Pliny, from which an 
extensive prospect was surveyed, and terraces have appeared in 
many forms in the illustrations in these pages. But rarely have 
we had anything to surpass, in simple and beautiful character or 
appropriateness to its surroundings, the terrace at Cranborne 
Manor. ©The garden below is full of colour and sweetness, and 
tall hardy flowers margin the delightful pathways of turf. The 
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bowling alley, 
‘alled to new 
popularity in the 
revival of that 
ancient game of 
skill, brings back 
the gay cavalier 
and the gentle- 
men of the 
powdered wig 
andcloudedcane, 
and the laughter 
of the ladies of 
long ago. 

Now there 
are few more at- 
tractive spots in 
anygardenthana 
well shaded bowl. 
ing green, amid 
its hedges and 
trees. William 
Lawson, “the 
Isaac Walton 
of Gardening,” 
who wrote about 
three centuries 
back, like all 
Englishmen of 
“COUNTRY LiFe." his time, loved 

the bowlingalley, 
where, in friendly contest, men might pass the evenings of 
summer. ‘ To have occasion to exercise within your orchard,” 
he says, ‘‘it shall be a pleasure to havea bowling alley.” True, 
being ‘‘ more manly and more healthful ”’—or so he thought it— 
he would have preferred “a payre of buttes, to stretch your 
arms’”’; but we no longer have butts in our gardens in these days, 
and those are fortunate who can lay out so sweet a place for their 
diversion as that good alley in the garden at Cranborne. 

The ivy-grown entrance lodge, with the arch rising between 
those two densely vested structures set diagonal-wise, has an 
individual charm of its own. We do not know anything quite 
like it. Perhaps, if the ivy did not clothe the arch so closely, the 
structural features might be a little better seen, but we shall go 
a long way before we find so pleasant an entrance to so beautiful 
a place. The opportunities for originality are many, and the 
garden maker, even if he follow the traditional style of his choice, 
may venture from the beaten track to create some beauty or 
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inte est to his mind; andit is not to be denied that this entrance 
to Cranborne Manor is a very charming and satisfactory example 
of the architecture belonging to a garden and estate. The 
pictures bring it before the reader: to the very life. We have 
particular pleasure in publishing them. They represent the 
house under the happiest circumstances, and a study of their 
features should be a lesson and an experience to him who 
examines them. He may mark in one of them the very footsteps 
of the artist upon the dewy grass on that early morning of summer 
when the pictures were taken. There is an inexpressible delight 
in those floral borders leading up to the exquisite structure 
of the ~ house. 
The green lawn 
creeping up to 
the wall at the 
end of the build- 
ing, where the 
low, broad tower 
of the church 
of SS. Mary and 
3artholomew, 
dating from Nor- 
man to Perpen- 
dicular times, is 
seen rising in the 
background, 
completes a pic- 
{ure not easily 
surpassed. The 
shadowy walks 
between the tall 
hedges, the 
radiant region 
which lies below 
the terrace, the 
glorious prospect 
of wood and sky, 
disclosed from 
the porch and the 
windows of the 
mansion — these 


are among some Copyright THE NORTH-WEST CORNER. 
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of the many merits of this deligitful house in the West Country. 
The church at Cranborne, which has been alluded to, is one 
of the largest and most dignified in the county, with a Norman 
doorway, much Early English work, and several notabie monu- 
ments, while the parish of which it is the mother church is some 
forty miles in circumference. ‘Here, anciently, was a Benedictine 
Priory, which lost some of its importance when its monks 
were reduced upon the rebuilding of Tewkesbury Priory. 
There are other ancient features hereabout. Thus, on Castle 
Hill, rising about a mile south-east, is a great and lofty mound, 
with a semi-circular rampart and a deep fosse behind, which is 
reckoned very re- 
markab’e among 
ancient earth- 
works. 

There was, 
of course, in 
ancient times a 
lordly dwelling- 
place at Cran- 
borne, where 
resided the lord 
of that great 
chase or forest 
which had for its 
early limits 
Salisbury, 
Wilton, Tisbury, 
Kingsettle near 
Shaftesbury, 
Blandford, Wim- 
borne, Ringwood, 
Fordingbridge, 
and Downton. It 
was a Royal pos- 
session granted 
out to great 
nobles. The Earl 
of Gloucester had 
it, but it was in 
the hands of the 
“COUNTRY LIFT." Crown in the 
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reign of Jobn. Old Aubrey 
says Roger Mortimer owned it, 
having his castle at Cranborne, 
and “if these oaks were vocall 
as Dodona’s, some of the old 
dotards (old stagge - headed 
oakes, so-called) could give us 
an account of the amours and 
secret whispers between this 
great Earle and faire Queen 
Isabell.” The chase remained 
with the Crown from Edward 
IV. to James I., and the latter 
monarch granted it to the Earl 
of Pembroke, from whom it 
passed through several noble 
families to Earl Rivers, to 
whom General Lane-Fox suc- 
ceeded. It was a green and 
shadowy region, prized for vert 
and venison, where often the 
huntsman would “drive the 
deer with hound and horn.” 
** Merry it is in the good green wood, 
When the mavis and merle are 
singing,” 
trolled the old balladist when 
he heard the huntsman’s horn. 
True was his song of those 
privileged to be merry in the 
torest, but a hard law lay upon 
others within the bounds, which 
caused the forests of the King 
and the great nobles to be Copyright 
looked upon as the abodes of 
cruelty. In this day itis hard to realise the important part 
forest land played in rural economy in ancient times, when so 
much depended upon the chase. Even in Bede's day, the 
mighty Andred’s Weald stretched for 120 miles from Hampshire 
to the Medway, while the counties to the west were thickly over- 
grown, and vast woods covered what are now the Midland 
counties and stretched away right into the North. It was as 
much a capital offence to kill a stag as to kill a man, and by lash 
or fine the unsuccessful huntsman was rewarded. Within the 
bounds no bows might be carried save by licence, and there 
might be no dogs except mastiffs, these being “ lawed” by the 
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expeditation of claws. Jealous, indeed, was the watch of 
verderers, regarders, and other forest officers deputed to keep the 
forest possessions. There were taxes also for the pannage of 
swine and the agistment of cattle, and there was a “ chimina- 
gium,” or tax upon carts used for fuel, charcoal, or bark. In 
short, the code of forest laws and regulations was regarded by 
the Englishman as a grievous hardship, and it is not difficult to 
realise the resentment which they raised. Poaching and outrage 
inevitably resulted, the forests becoming a byword of reproach, 
and some of the conditions which ensued in later times are very 
curiously illustrated in the history of Cranborne Chase, while 
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many an offender was hauled up for ready justice in the hall of 
Cranborne Manor. 

William Chatin, clerk, who wrote “ Anecdotes of Cranborne 
Chase ” in 1818, and who had known the region for upwards of 
seventy years, has many curious things to record concerning 
the lawlessness that prevailed, and the pages of Hutchins’s 
“Dorset” tell the same story. Even the men of position in 
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the neighbourhood pursued the evil work of netting game. 
‘‘ From four to twenty would assemble in the evening, dressed 
in cap and jack, and quarter-staff, with dogs and nets. Having 
set the watchword for the night, and agreed whether they 
should stand or run if they should meet the keepers, they 
proceeded to the chase, set their nets, let slip their dogs to 
drive the deer into the nets, a man standing at each end to 
strangle the deer as soon as 
they were entangled. Frequent 
bloody battles took place, and 
the keepers and sometimes the 
huntsmen were killed.”’ Chafin 
says that he believes a very 
sanguinary engagement in the 
parish of Tarrant Gunville was 
the earliest of the kind in 
Cranborne Chase. In his day 
the scene of the affray was 
called ‘* Bloody Shard,” and 
the wood within “ Bloodway 
Coppice.” Another desperate 
fight took place on Chettle 
Common on the night’ of 
December 17th, 1780, a :d even 
ten years later the chase was 
infested with a “ villainous set 
of deer slayers.”’ 

These were events which 
still dwell in the memories of 
those who live at Cranborne. 
Lord Shaftesbury had dis- 
membered the chase towards 
the end of the seventeenth 
century, but even as late as 
1828 1t contained some 12,000 
deer, and had as many as six 
lodges, each with its “ walk.” 
Two years afterwards a change 
came over the place, for it 
was disforested, and the re- 
proach was removed, but the 
chase had become a public evil 
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and a haunt of profligates and smugglers. The game of Cran- 
borne Chase had been greatly prized. ‘‘ lhe deer of the forest 
of Groveley,” says Aubrey, ‘“‘ were the largest fallow deer in 
England, but some doe affirm the deer of Cranborne Chase larger 
than those of Groveley. A glover of Tysbury will give sixpence 
more for a buckskin of Cranborne Chase than of Groveley, and 
he saies that he can afford it.” 

The troublous times which disturbed the peaceable 
inhabitants of the region have long since passed away, and it 
has returned to a pastoral state, which makes it attractive 
among the beautiful regions of the West. A great deal of the 
game-sheltering woodland has disappeared, but still the region 
of the old chase is full. of sylvan charm, though the leafy 
labyrinths of former times are replaced in many parts by cultivated 
spaces. It was as noted for its attractions in former times as it 
is in these. To quote Aubrey once more, where he speaks of 
another part of what once was known as the ‘ King’s Chase,” 
‘*The Arcadia and Daphne is about Fernditch and Wilton, and 
these romancy plaines and boscages did no doubt. conduce to 
the heightening of Sir Philip Sydney’s phansie.” Lovely is 


the country about the Manor House still, and readers of: 
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Thomas Hardy have dwelt many a time upon his descriptions 
of its charms. Itis alandof hill and hollow, wood and meadow, 
that enframes the beautiful Tudor and Jacobean structure, and 
forms the foil to the loveliness of its fragrant gardens. 
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T Sandringham, at this moment, and perhaps at 
Windsor also, are not a few live relics of the Royal 

Tour, cockatoos and parrots from. Australia, a 
Newfoundland from its native island, finer in frame 

and probably more true to type than the so-called 
Newfoundlands of the show bench, and an owl, of which the 
history is distinctly amusing. Also for Lady Katherine Coke 
were brought home a pair of rose-coloured, or rose-headed, 
cockatoos, which were among the most beautiful birds it has 
ever been my lot to look upon. And now, since nobody yet has 
attempted the task, so far as I know, since the tour is still fresh 
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and green in the memory, although its effects will be visible for 
many a year to come, I propose to relate a few casual facts in 
unscientific natural history which were gathered together and 
observed during the wonderful voyage. 

In the Mediterranean, after the horrible roll which was the 
result of the mistral, 1 remember no fact to our present purpose 
of any special interest, save the gambolling of the dolphins 
round the ram of the four-funnelled cruiser Andromeda. Of them 
an officer was pleased to say that true dolphins they could not 
be, since the dolphin was not a Mediterranean fish, in which, of 
course, he was wrong, and it was not without pleasure that I was 
able to confute him by dint of a knowledge of the ancient classics, 
which it is the cheap modern fashion to decry. As I write now 
my eye travels to the frontispiece of tne 1722 edition of the 
Delphin Virgi', put together by Carolus Rueus, of the Society 
of Jesus, ad usum serentssimt Delphini (for the use of the most 
serene Dauphin), and that frontispiece shows, amongst other 
things, an exaggerated dolphin of somewhat heraldic type. 
Certainly the dolphin is about the most essentially Mediterranean 
fish that could be conceived. Next, as I passed through the 
northern end of the Suez Canal, I remember noting the 
swallows and the martins, doubtless on their homeward way, 
for if the migratory bird has a home it is surely the’place 
where its nestlings are reared. Then, on the far side of 
Mareotis, the pelicans were a revelation; seated motionless 
on the still water, packed thick as fallen leaves in autumn, 
they looked like foaming ridges of breakers on a tranquil sea. 
Next in the Red Sea came the arrowy flight of the silvered 
flying fish, whom we were to watch many a time and oft, 
and the well-worn yarn of the midshipman who, writing to a 
maiden aunt to say that he had seen flying fish and had picked 
up a wheel of Pharaoh’s chariot, received a stern rebuke for 
inventing the flying fish, but was forgiven because there was 
Biblical corroboration of his other story. Thusis virtue misunder- 
stood; thus vice flourishes. Then, at Aden, there were brown 
kites without number, hovering overhead in hope of offal, and 
apparently living in harmony with multitudinous gulls, with 
grim stories of how they sometimes gorged themselves on 
human flesh, gruesome relics of a horrid meal enjoyed by a 
shark at the cost of an adventurous diver, Arab or Tamil, 
after coin of this or any other realm. After this one noticed 
little, save the heat and one’s own’acute discomfort, until, with 
cooler weather and fresh breezes, one was fascinated by that 
marvel of all time, that puzzle which has vexed all scientific 
enquirers, the sustained flight of the albatross, sometimes for 
half-an-hour together, with no apparent motion of the wings. 
I say ‘‘no apparent motion,” because I think that in some 
photographs, taken by a camera which sees far faster than the eye, 
I have detected evidence of a slight and tremulous wing action. 

These, however, are not the matters over which | wish to 
linger ; nor is it desired to give a catalogue of all the beasts and 
birds and fishes seen in the course of the tour; and that desire is 
absent because there really were some individuals amongst the 
beasts and birds which came into our hands, dead and alive, 
which had a special and almost personal interest. First amongst 
these was a wallaby which had the ill-luck to fall to my gun in a 
rocky part of New South Wales. Now the wallaby is to the 
full-sized kangaroo as the widgeon is to the wild duck in point of 
size, and for a while I was a proud man; but pride was merged, 
and for that matter submerged, in sorrow and disgust when the 
boundary rider pulled out from the wallaby’s pouch a naked 
youngling. One felt like a child-murderer, one vowed never to 
kill another wallaby, which was mighty generous considering that 
the chance might not recur. Concerning the kangaroo-rats 
there was no such feeling. ‘They reminded one of an ogreish 
Norway rat progressing with horrid leaps, and something like 
instinct urged one to slaughter. (In passing, be it observed, 
the wallabies made excellent food, like to hare, but much more 
dainty and refined in flavour, and the same was said of the rats, 
but prejudice prohibited a trial.) 

Next I remember, on returning to the ship in New Zealand, 
happening upon a sub-lieutenant friend in the St. George, which 
was now my home, who had shot an apteryx of some kind, which 
nobody could identify. It was almost wingless, and the act of 
skinning it, in which a Buxton, true to family traditions, did 
yeoman’s service, was exceeding difficult. If its wings were 
abortive and feeble, the same could by no means be said of its 
legs, for the flesh of them, so far as that could be called flesh 
which was mostly muscle and sinew, was like to that of a veteran 
mountain hare. Entrails, fortunately, the bird had next to none; 
but there was a thick lining of tough and yellow fat to the whole 
skin, and a column of mingled fat and tendons, with a powerful 
spinal column behind it and parallel to it, caused no end of 
trouble. In this case rough curing was tried in the shape of 
alum begged from the sick-bay, and a furrier at Hobart finished 
the job for us to the best of his ability. The bird was of a soft 
brown colour, with uniformly pencilled feathers of great length 
for their width, something like the hackles of a brown cock, 
species barn door. What it was I may learn some day; but 
certainly it gave us a lot of employment. 
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About this time, too, Lady Katherine Coke's cockatoos, 
beautiful, vociferous, and not particularly tame, took up their 
abode in the cabin of the captain of the St. George, where their 
diet consisted of their perch when they were confined, and of 
wickerwork armchairs when they were at large. Other food was 
given to them, but they showed a distinct preference for perches 
and furniture. Of their beauty, it is simply and absolutely true 
and sufficient to say that the “‘ roseate hues of early dawn” were 
exactly reproduced upon their crests and necks, and that the 
contrast between it and the pure white plumage of their bodies 
was entirely delightful. Our next friend was a forlorn wanderer, 
who made his appearance in mid-ocean, hundreds of miles from 
land, between St. Helena and St. Vincent. He, or she, was a 
crane or heron, grey below, and of fulvous colour as to the back 
of the wings, who took refuge first on the main yard, upon which 
he crouched, a miserable object. Sardines, and the like deli- 
cacies, were placed under him—they were the hest substitute for 
fresh fish available—but he would have none of them, and shifted 
his position to another yard. We saw him last in life, a discon- 
solate figure, as the light failed, and at daybreak he fell exhausted 
on to the forecastle, where the broom of a too ready marine ended 


an existence which had ceased to be enjoyable. Unfortunately 
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he was too much knocked about for preservation, so he passes 
out of the story, and his species remains a mystery. 

My next bird, or the next in which I had any special interest, 
was a brown owl which invaded my next ship, the Niobe, also 
in mid-ocean. This we caught, with ease and a landing net, the 
actual catcher being Lieutenant Jephson of the Niobe; and then, 
knowing that there was a regular menagerie and aviary aboard 
the Ophir, and finding the bird in excellent condition, we made 
‘‘Have you lost an owl?” The answer was in the affirmative, 
and the return query was, ‘‘ What is its diet?” The reply was 
‘* Rats,” and it was not wanting in probability, since the Ophir 
was known to be “tainted with rats,” as they say in Hertford- 
shire, and of course the owl would have eaten them gladly. 
Ilesh, however, it would not eat; nevertheless, it survived te~ 
Quebec in a cage knocked together by the ship’s carpenter, and 
was then carried in triumph to the Ophir. Then came laughing 
disappointment, for description of which Mrs. Gamp must be 
parodied. ‘* Which the Ophir never had no such an owl; which 
the commodore or the commander, loving a little joke, answered 
‘rats’ for sheer fun.” Still, there was the owl, and it was handed 
over, and the mystery of its appearance in mid-ocean will 


probably never be solved. PEREGRINATOR. 


THE MYSTERY OF DIGGING POTATOES. 
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T this season of “ winter and rough weather” it may not 
be amiss to direct attention to one of the ruder aspects 
of country life. Always when Christmas approaches 
the hearts of the benevolent are touched with appeals 
to their compassion on behalf of the submerged tenth 

in town, the wails and strays of the street, the poor women who 
‘‘ stitch, stitch, stitch, in poverty, hunger, and dirt,” but little is 


heard of those who have to toil equally hard in the fields. For - 


this a plausible reason may be given. The human item who is 
only one of a million in town is apt to be neglected and forgotten, 
lost completely in the throng, but in the country the individual 
is more cr less isolated; and despite the growth of a mercantile 
spirit, a fine tradition of kindness and hospitality still lingers about 
the mansion when the time comes for the mistletoe to be hung 
up once more and holly Lerries glisten in the rooms. Besides, 


COTTAGE BREAKFAST. 
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poverty is never quite so hard and cruel in the peasant’s cottage 
as itis in the mean street. 
breakfast picture. It is French, of course, but in all essentials it 
might be English, too. The word to describe it is simplicity. The 
people, it is'true, are poor, but there is not anything repugnant 
or cruel.in their poverty. It is a substantial loaf the mother 
is cutting up, and she does not herself look as if she were 
habitually absent at mealtimes, while the children are happy and 
chubby. No doubt they extract more enjoyment out of this 
plain fare served on a deal table than the rich and pampered do 
from delicacies grown familiar to the point of being nauseous. 
One might go further, and say that the life they lead is almost 
ideally simple and healthy; and wherever wealth is united to 
intelligence, children will be accustomed very early to a style 
almost as plain and simple as this. Experience shows that 
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M. Emil Frechon. LIKE A -BE 
vigour and health and beauty are produced as freely in the 
cottage as in the mansion—that is, as far as youth is concerned. 
But, alas, the fell traitor who is known as Anno Domini races 
after the rustic woman very swiltly. You see a maid of eighteen 
or twenty, plump, fresh, and rosy, and she gets married soon, as 
is the way of such maids, and alter the interval of only a tew 
years she is seen again, and the change is almost incredible. 
Before the bloom of youth would have been lost in one who was 
better cared for, she is dry and thin and complexioaless. She 
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THE MECHANICAL DIGGER. 
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has had to work outside and inside more than is good for her. 
If her constitution be strong she may attain patriarchal years, 
but a very slight acquaintance with village tombstones will show 
in how many cases the rustic woman fails in middle life. 

The saving factor in the situation is open air. No towns- 
women ever attempt labour quite so hard as that depicted in 
our next photograph, chosen tor the purpose of illustrating the 
contrast between childhood and old age. M. Frechon has caught 
the incident on a sma.l holding in France, but the writer has 
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MM. Emi Frechon. 


seen exactly the same thing on a village allotment in Wiltshire. 


” 


A sentimental writer might “ pile on the agony ” to any extent over 
it, and so-called realism consists of little else. Here is a poor old 
woman, who before a clean hearth and a clear fire should be enjoy- 
ing her cup of tea or taking her afternoon nap in an armchatr, 
but who is harnessed like a beast of burden to a wheelbarrow, 
and dragging home a load of potatoes. Wouldn’t the workhouse 
be better? The answer is adecided negative. These two buxom 
women, who might be mother and daughter, are not in the 
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‘oSIMILL.” Copyright 
slightest degree unhappy. In the cottage the ancient curse, by 
the sweat of thy brow shalt thou earn bread, becomes a common- 
place in early childhood, and is accepted with a kind of fatalism. 
Further, it is precisely this kind of labour that makes land 
profitable. Those who are obliged to engage servants to do their 
work have in these hard times for agriculture found farming 
an almost profitless task; but what has made small holdings 
succeed in France, and what is likely to make them do well in 
England, is that they are worked without hired labour, which 
has the further effect of knit- 
ting families more closely 
together. When two or three 
generations are united, and 
all willing to take their share 
of toil, the return is largely 
increased and the expenses are 
kept down. Far more than 
is the case now that used to 
be the way on English farms. 
Probably the tenant himself 
did not work regularly, though 
he was not above pulling off 
his coat and lending a hand 
upon occasion; but generally 
oversight provided — sufficient 
employment for him. The 
young men, however, did the 
work of labourers, and the 
girls were brought up to attend 
regularly to the dairy, and at 
certain seasons to give their 
assistance in the field. Weed- 
ing-time, haysel, and harvest 
always found them ready, and 
they also were required for 
getting in the potatoes. The 
stages of the process are shown 
in succeeding pictures. We 
have first the digging, in 
which three young women are 
busily engaged, though on an 
English farm it would be done 
differently. Here we do not 
endanger the crop by digging 
with a spade, but use a three 
or four pronged fork, usually 


Copyright called agripe. Then it would 
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greatly expedite matters if every digger had a gatherer, that is to 
say, a little boy or girl, who would pick up the potatoes and put 
them in the basket, or “ swill,” as it is called in some parts of the 
country. One.notices, too, a great difference in the dress of these 
girls. They still keep to the Norman headgear, short petticoat, and 
sabots. Our farm girls are rapidly losing all that used to be distinc- 
tive in their attire, and a gang of them usually presents rather 
a variegated spectacle. Some still wear wooden clogs on their 
feet, but not so many as used to, and the bongrace, which 
at one time was the prevalent bonnet, is now only kept as a 
curiosity, and is replaced by an ordinary cheap straw hat. The 
basket in the picture bears more resemblance to a hamper than 
to the older-fashioned “ swill.” It is ona small farm the girls are 
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M. Emil Frechon. HUMAN DIGGERS. 

working, or otherwise they would not need that heavy wheel- 
barrow. On some of the great potato farms of the Fen district 
you would see in place of this a cart. The diggers turn out 
the potatoes, the gatherers put them in a basket, and. this in 
its turn is emptied into a sack, which as it fills gradually becomes 
a stiff and upright figure. Its mouth is tied, and then when 
a whole row of stacks is ready, along come the cart and two 
men, or sometimes aman and woman. They grasp each other 
by the hand, and lovingly embrace the sack, and with their 
free hands catch the bottom, and swing it into the cart. 
Practice makes perfect even in this little art, and tiere is quite 
a knack in swinging the full sacks into the cart. But on a small 
farm horses are a scarce commodity, and hence the resort to a 
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wheelbarrow. It will be noticed that the two girls, prudently 
anticipating how difficult it will be to lift the sack, have fallen 
on the simple yet ingenious device of filling it am situ, so that 
when the time comes they may softly wheel it away. Very har« 
work that must be, since the newly dug ground is so soft, and 
we do not wonder that one has to pull while the other pushes. 
When there is a man he disdains this trick, and fills his sack on 
the ground, and lifts it in afterwards. M. Frechon gives us one 
picture from a farm on which horses are not so scarce, and a 
mechanical potato-digger is employed instead of the laborious 
spade. The smoking fire is another evidence of good farming, 
since there is no question but that the best way to dispose of the 
“ shaws,”’ or haulm, iu late autumn when they are dry is by burning. 
Fire is the great purifier, and 
any injurious insects which 
are lurking among the dead 
stalks and leaves will be 
thoroughly got rid of in this 
manner. Only on one point 
does he leave our curiosity 
ungratified, and that is the 
destination of these potatoes. 
With us the small English 
farmer or the allotment holder 
usually either sells his potatoes 
at once, perhaps sending them 
to market with those from 
some large adjacent farm, if 
he has no local customer, or 
failing that he digs a shallow 
pit, which he will do well to 
line with straw. Into this the 
sacks are emptied, and a 
covering of straw placed over 
them, which in its turn is 
covered with a thin layer of 
earth, and here the precious 
roots remain secure and frost- 
proof all winter, the daily 
supply being taken from an 
excavation at one of the 
corners. And many hold that 
this is a better way than 
storing them in a loft or out- 
house. From the Norman 
farms a_ great quantity is 
exported, we in England being 
very large buyers, as we are ot 
almost every kind of foodstuff. 
Our importation of potatoes was 
4,500,000cwt. in 1898-99 ; it in- 
creased to over 6,000,o00cwt. in 
1899-1g00 ; and last year it rose 
to the unprecedented height of 
g,882,847cwt. A curious fact is 
this when taken in conjunction 
with the extraordinary growth 
in our importation of other 
foodstuffs. In thirty years our 
imports per head of wheat have 
increased 60 per cent., of flour 
268 per cent., of dead meat 945 
per cent., of butter and 
margarine 172 per cent., and 
of cheese 100 per cent. About 
potatoes it has to be noticed 
that not only do we buy far 
more from abroad, but also 
cultivate far more at home. 
The preliminary report for 1go1 
tells us that potato land had 
expanded to the extent of 2°8 
per cent. From these facts it 
would seem to bean unavoidable 
inference that the people of this 
Copyright country live very much better 

than they used to do 

thirty years ago. Did the figures not emanate from our own 
Board of Agriculture they would scarcely be credible. Of course, 
in regard to breadstuffs a liberal discount must be made on 
account of our own diminished production, and that is possibly 
the case too with dairy products, but not with meat and potatoes. 
Leaving out fractions, each individual on the average consumes 
44lb. of foreign meat per year, where thirty years ago he accounted 
for only 4lb., and it would seem from the figures quoted that he 
needs an increased quantity of potatoes to eat with his joint. The 
salient, and on the whole not unpleasant, fact is that millions 
who used to be only half fed now have their daily chop and 
potatoes. Not so very long ago bread and cheese was regarded 
as an excellent dinner for a working man, but now we question 
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if even a pauper would put up with it. One cannot forbear 
asking, when confronted with such an array of facts, how people 
managed to get along at all in the days before this foreign 
importation began in earnest, and that is not so very long ago, 
for the transmission of foodstuffs was carried on to a very trivial 


Te 
HE done it to the back of me face!”’ said Mrs. Huggins, 
with dignity. ‘’Ad it been hotherwise, I might ’ave 
fergive it ’er, though certingly not huntil well arter 
sevingty times seving, as is hall as is commandid us 
by Scripcher. For a milder-tempered woman never 
breathed! But as bein’ done in a be’ind-’and manner, I aint 
a-goin’ to fergive it ’er! Straightforward meannesses I can bear 
meek enough, an’ halways shall do, they givin’ you a chanst for 
to ‘it back again, an’ your hown fault if you don’ do it ‘ard 
enough, but sech hunder-done meannesses as this ere, a-goin’ 
a-whinin’ an’ a-owlin’ to the Vicaridge when it’s nothin’ but ’er 
slattern ways as ’as brought ’er to it, an’ she a noo-comer in the 
parish where I’ve washed steady these twenty year! No, sech 
as that I don’ fergive, an’ never will do.” 

‘“Well, you ought to, Mrs. Huggins,” said the District 
Visitor roundly, being a person of much character. 

‘An’ ’oo sent you ‘ere to tell me as much?” said Mrs. 
Huggins, being a person of more, with a temper like a volcano 
to boot. 

‘No one,” said the District Visitor. 

«Then aint it rather a pity you come?” said Mrs. Huggins, 
her arms akimbo, ‘I seldom goes meself hexcep’ where 1|’m 
invited hor sent, but perreps different with quality, as is, of 
course, brought hup to despije the pore! ” 

The District Visitor—who, for brevity’s sake, may be 
mentioned as the D.V., that being the title by which she and 
her fellows are designated in the parish where these incidents 
occurred—rose and faced Mrs. Huggins. The ability to do this 
was the chief reason of her having been given charge over the 
district in which Mrs. Huggins lived. 

‘Mrs. Huggins,” she said firmly, ‘ you and I know each 
other.” 

‘* We dew, indeed, miss,” replied Mrs. Huggins, politely. 
‘An’ fur be it from me for to hadd hanythink as might hother- 
wise spring natchrul to the lips.” 

“If you were going to say ‘ more’s the pity,’” said the D.V., 
flushing wrathfully, ‘‘ don’t stop because of me. I’ve sometimes 
thought the same myself.” 

The wind being thus unexpectedly taken out of her sails, 
Mrs. Huggins gasped. 

** Well, I never!” was all she found to say for the moment. 

‘| found that poor thing ill,” continued the D.V., recovering 
herself with a certain self-conscious haste, ‘‘and two of the 
children ailing, and not a soul to do anything for her. And she 
tells me you won’t let Annie go there and help her any longer.” 

Mrs. Huggins’s mouth shut like a vice. 

‘* An’ she told you Gorspel trewth, miss,” she said, loudly, 
‘an’ as sech you may take it. H’annie’s got somethink helse to 
do, an’ she'll ’ave, while Hz’m ’er mother! Hz’m to let H’annie 
go an’ slave for ’er like the dirt beneath ’er feet while she’s 
a-snatchin’ the Vicaridge wash from be’ind me back in a wheel- 
barrer, ham I? H7’m to send me daughter, as I’ve heddicated 
careful to keep ’er ‘ands from pickin’ an’ stealin’, and ’er tongue 
from hevil-speakin’, like ’er mother’s, to mind Mrs. Welksis 
children while she washis the clo’ as ought ter be in my washtubs, 
ham I? I think I sees meself! Which a body-snatcher aint 
nothin’ to a dirty clo’-snatcher, an’ so I told ’er plain, for ’oo 
wants a hold dead corp, but this ’ere’s a person’s livin’ !”’ 

“Tt’s her living too,” said the D.V., reproachfully. ‘ She’s 
got eight little children.” 

‘You don’t say so, miss!” said Mrs. Huggins, in affected 
surprise. ‘* One fewer nor mine, hunless I’ve forgot me sums.” 

‘‘ Yours are nearly all grown up, Mrs. Huggins.” 

‘An’ oo’s doin’s that ’ere?” ejaculated Mrs. Huggins, 
flushing with wrath. ‘You tell me that! You'll not find Mrs. 
Welksis children growin’ up in a n’urry! It’s because I’ma 
mother as ’as washed ’em, an’ worked ’em, and brought ’em to 
it, an’ "it’em well if they didn’t grow accordin’. That’s why! 
An’ bail the more reason why I should be respectid an’ 
supportid ’earty.” 

‘“‘ Well, you are to have the Vicarage wash,” said the D.V., 
“ week and week about.” 

‘* Me to take week an’ week with a down-at-’eel, ’ugger- 
mugger, soup-kitching female like that ’ere!”’ cried the outraged 
Mrs. Huggins. ‘I think not, miss! A milder-tempered woman 
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extent only in the days anterior to cold storage. And yet the 
change is perhaps more noticeable in a multiplication of restaurants 
and eating-houses than on the household table. From the mere 
figures it would seem that Englishmen and Englishwomen all 
live now like fighting cocks. 


never breathed, but this ’ere’s a little foo much! Hi’'m to set in 
church, ham I, an’ ’ear the peopil whispering, ‘It’s Mrs. 
Welks an’ Mrs. ’Uggins as washes for the Vicar, an’ look at 
‘is surplice!’?> No, I thank you! ’E’s looked like a hangil in 
the pulpit, let alone a bishop, ’itherto, thanks to ’is lining ; but 
what ’e’ll look like now, an’ ‘im ‘alf black, if not ’olely so, I 
trembies for to think, which fur be it from me for to mention the 
same; but as sech | won’t ’ave ‘im put down to me no more.” 

‘Don’t be so uncharitable, Mrs. Huggins,’’ said the D.V. 
strongly. ‘You ought to forgive that poor thing, even if she 
has wronged you. We say every night, ‘ Forgive us our tres- 
passes, as we forgive them that trespass against us!’” 

‘““Ho, do we, miss?” said Mrs. Huggins, snorting with 
wrath. ‘If I may make so bold as to mention it, miss, please 
to speak for yourself. No doubt a very necessary thing in some 
casis, but there 7s respectibul females as don’t feel their trespasses 
sech as to require prayin’ over quite so ’earty hor so constant, 
thank Eving !” 

‘Good gracious, Mrs. Huggins,” said the D.V., stung again 
to wrath in spite of resolution. ‘* No one in this wide world ought 
to dare to say as much as that. We're everyone of us hopeless 
failures compared with the standard before us! And there’s no 
time in the whole year we ought to feel it so keenly as now, with 
Christmas and its b'essed kindness coming round again, ‘ when 
He that might the vantage best have took, Found out the 
remedy.’ ”’ 

‘An’ let us ‘ope, miss, as ow many a weak-kneed, go- 
be’ind-your-back female ‘ill come to a sense of ‘er sins at sech 
a time as this ’ere,”’ said Mrs. Huggins, stiffly, ‘‘ which those as 
‘ave kep’ theirselves honest an’ neighbourly aint the same 
need to do.” 

The D.V. looked out of the window despairingly, as though 
at an apparently hopeless situation. 

“ Alas! alas!”’ she murmured, half-aloud. ‘* Why, all the 
souls that were were forfeit once.”’ 

‘‘ Which is a game I never played meself, miss,” returned 
Mrs. Huggins, with dignity, ‘me ’ardly carin’ for sech light 
parstimes, as it were, an’ not seein’, if you'll heggscuse me, miss, 
why thus brought in when nothin’ to do with it.” 

‘‘T didn’t mean that,” said the D.V.; then perceiving 
Mrs. Huggins’s astonished and indignant glare, for nothing ever 
injured Mrs. Huggins so unforgivably as a remark she did not 
understand, she roused herself, and made a last attack 

“Do reconsider it, Mrs. Huggins,” she said, urgently. ‘I 
can’t get anyone else for love or money. There doesn’t seem 
to be another girl free in the place of the necessary age and 
experience, and I'm dining out to-night, and cannot go myself.” 

‘Dear me,” said Mrs. Huggins, tapping her foot violently 
on the ground, “that’s a pity, ain’t it?” 

The D.V. bit her lip, but the memory of the miserable 
discomfort prevailing in the home she had just left restrained 
her still. 

* The Vicar will be so sorry to hear of this, Mrs. 
Huggins,” she said. 

‘© The Vicar!” repeated Mrs. Huggins, suddenly flaring up 
into unspeakable ire; ‘‘oo’s ’e? If that’s hall you gets out of 
the Vicar from bein’ a church-woman twenty year, I’ve ‘ad 
enough of Vicars, an’ so yer can tell him with me best 
compliments I’m a-goin’ to Chapil nex’ Sundy, an’ the children 
to the Chapil Sunday-school, which they'll ‘ear better 
Chrischihanity than sech secret spites an’ favourin’s. I’ve 
done with Church; a Vicar as ’ill go to service washed by a 
female like that ’ere as knows no more about clear-starchin’ than 
a cat does, which she his, aint the man to preach no serming as 
I should care to ’ear! If 7 knows hanythink of Mrs. Welksis 
washin’, the spotty robe as wraps an n’earthly saint won't be 
nothin’ to the Vicar’s surplice nex’ Sundy. An’ I’ll thank you 
not to come ’ere again, if you please, miss, a-givin’ of hadvice 
as is neither desired nor deserved, an’ a-bringin’ of tracs as is 
a waste of breath hexcep’ for firin’, an’ ‘enceforth always 
will be!” 

The D.V. was a girl of self-control, one who knew her own 
weaknesses, which were not unlike those of Mrs. Huggins, and, 
having spent her twenty-one years in an English village, was 
well accustomed to the ways of a class that comes to church 
as a favour, and goes to chapel as a revenge. 
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Dut at this she could bear no more. 

“You're a hard-hearted, un-Christian woman, Mrs. 
Huggins,” she said, flushing; “and I’ve done with you! And 
you needn’t ask me not to come again. It’s the last time I cross 
your threshold! It’s quite true what is said of you. Your 
temper is hopeless—it'’s unbearable!—and the Vicar shall strike 
your name off the list to-morrow !”’ 

“Eve's a nice heggsample to the pore!” ejaculated Mrs, 
Huggins. loudly, walking swiftly to the door, lest her departing 
guest might miss a word. ‘ Eyre’s a Chrischin District Visitor, 
with Christmas comin’ round again an’ all! Me hill-tempered ! 
A milder-natured woman never breathed! Which I'll harst the 
Vicar meself as a faver to strike me name off of the list to-morrer, 
an’——” 

The D.V., having turned the corner, was out of hearing, 
and Mrs. Huggins, who was not one to waste good periods on 
the empty air, ceased abruptly, and slammed the door with 
resounding force. 

The D.V. invariably left Mrs. Huggins’s cottage thus—in 
something nearly, if not quite, resembling a whirlwind. It was 
no new thing to see her burst forth, with flushed cheek and 
compressed lip, and walk rapidly away down the street, spurred 
by an uncontrollable indignation, and pursued by loud remarks 
from the interior of the cottage. The last thing she always said 
was that she would never come again; but she invariably did 
go again, with dignity and firm resolution written in every 
feature, to be received with the utmost affability by Mrs. 
Huggins, till such time as the ire of one or the other was roused, 
when the usual emphatic conversation and hurried departure 
immediately followed. 

The Vicar had his doubts as to the usefulness of such 
district visiting, but the D.V. flatly refused to give Mrs. Huggins 
up. Faults of temper and tongue are not confined to one class 
only; and there is a sympathy of the battlefield even between 
foes. Moreover, to a generous mind, the failings of which one 
has learnt the strength in one’s self are not those one least easily 
forgives in others. She therefore continued to visit Mrs. Huggins. 
As she was the only one who had proved capable of managing 
that redoubtable lady when, as it once or twice had happened, 
the whole parish machinery was standing still until she was 
so managed, it was hoped, if not quite concluded, that she must 
really be a good, if slightly unorthodox, influence in the life of 
Mrs. Huggins, and, as such, she was officially permitted to stay 
there. 

3ut this time, undoubtedly, Mrs. Huggins had managed 
her—or so it seemed. 
II. 

Mrs. Huggins shortly afterwards put on her bonnet, and 
strode ‘“up-street"’ to do some shopping. She was flushed 
from her recent encounter, but placid, as became a conqueror. 

On the way she met a friend, or, rather, an acquaintance. 
She had no friends. Those whom the power of her tongue did 
not turn into deadly enemies it kept nervously polite 
acquaintances. 

*"Ad the district lydy roun’ to-day, Mrs. ’Uggins?” asked 
this good lady. 

“I ‘ave so,” replied Mrs. Huggins. 

“A great noosance the way they comes a-clutterin’ about, 
aint it?” said the acquaintance, thinking to make a remark well 
in accord with Mrs. Huggins’s opinions. 

“1 ’aven’t found it so meseif,” said Mrs. Huggins, glaring. 
‘* Of course, there is those as ’asn’t the sense to value the visits 
of young lydies as can talk superior outer books, an’ pass the 
time o’ day.in a genteel manner; but | can’t say as I’m one on 
‘em meself, Hzi'm always pleased for to see me district lydy, as 
is a nice-spoken, straight-forward young woman, if a little ’ot- 
tempered an’ ‘asty, through being young. An’ if I didn’t think 
so, fur would it be from me for to say as much in the publick 
streets, with Christmas comin’ on, when heveryone is bound for 
to be kind an’ charitable, as I practises meself reglar, hexcep’, 
of course, to them as don’ deserve it, an’ never could do.” 

She sailed on, and left her acquaintance, as she usually did 
leave her acquaintances, gasping. 

On her return she took a longer route home, having an 
errand to an outlying farmhouse. There were one or two 
miserable old cottages in the lane leading to it, cottages that 
should have been pulled down fifty years before, and which were, 
therefore, let so cheaply that all the ne’er-do-weels of the village 
inevitably drifted thither. 

‘ It was already dark when Mrs. Huggins started on her 
homeward journey. from the farm, her well-filled basket on her 
arm. The short winter day had ended in a bitterly cold and 


clouded evening, and twilight had fallen early. As she came up. 


the lane, the east wind met her. She wrapped her shawl tightly 
across her thick jacket and hurried on. 

Suddenly she paused. She was in a line with one of the 
cottages, and a sound was coming from it to which every 
village mother pauses to listen at a neighbour’s door—the sound 
of children crying. 

They were not crying loudly, as strong children do in 
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protest. They were wailing, in a weary, intermittent way, 
broken by constant coughing. 

“That’s not naughtiness,” pondered Mrs. Huggins, out of 
her deep experience; “that’s hempty hinside an’ cold hout. 
Somethin’s gone wrong in this ’ere cottidge, that’s Clear. 
Whist, what’s that ’ere?”’ 

She went nearer the door, and listened. 

‘‘Hunless I’m much mistook,” she said, with conviction, 
“‘there’s a woman ’owlin’ in there too.” 

She listened again, and suspicion became certainty. Clear 
on her ear broke the deep despairing sobs, their helpless 
gathering and bursting accentuating the wailing of the children 
with the slow crying of a frame almost too much exhausted to 
allow the spirit the relief of tears. 

‘“*’re’s a set-out!” ejaculated Mrs. Huggins. ‘Cryin’ with 
‘er children too! Cryin’ alone’s a thing we hall on us ’as to do, 
an’ to be took as natchrui; but to ’owl thus keerless, with the 
children ’owlin’, too, that’s parst a joke. She’s at the end of ’er 
tether, poor soul, hunless [’m much mistook. I'll jus’ step in, 
an’ see if I can’t rouse ’er up a bit, and stop them children. 
Dear, dear, what a ’eavy-’earted row they’re hall a-makin’, an’ 
no one a-tryin’ for to stop no one helse.” 

She took a step forward, and paused. 

*« Now | wonder ’oo it is?” she said, and took a step back. 

She looked round, and gave a violent start. Her lips closed 
as if a spring had snapped them together. ‘This was Mrs. Welks’s 
cottage; there, gaunt against the faint gleam, which was all the 
sun's setting bad been able to effect in the gloomy west, stood 
the poles and lines upon which Mrs. Welks dried the Vicarage 
wash. 

Round went Mrs. Huggins. ‘ Let ‘er owl,” she said, “let 
em hall owl,” and, without an instant’s hesitation, she departed 
up the lane. With a perfectly rigid countenance, she strode 
along till she came to the end. When she got there, she swung 
about as at a word of command, and, in precisely the same 
indignantly determined manner in which she had come up, she 
strode as swiftly back. 

“| thought it only trew kindness to tell you, Mrs. Welks,” 
she said, in a loud voice, opening the door without the ceremony 
of a knock, and putting her head inside, “as ’ow you're a 
disturbin’ of the ’ole neighbour’ood, if not some way farther.” 

Dead silence followed this speech. Mrs. Huggins remained, 
her mouth wide open, her head inside the cottage, and the rest 
of her paralysed on the doorstep. The children, frightened into 
silence, gazed in bewilderment at the sudden apparition. Mrs. 
Welks, at the first sound of the lifting of the latch, had stopped 
crying, as though shehad beer shot. She stared at the visitor 
also, and her breath came fast and short. She knew who it was. 

“There was a moment of universal petrifaction. Then Mrs. 
Huggins suddenly thrust the door wide open, came in, turned 
about and closed it firmly, and, facing the room again, held up 
her hands. 

‘* Well, of hall the miseries! ”’ she ejaculated. ‘ Fergiveniss 
or no fergiveniss, which himpossible to break me word, though 
a milder-tempered woman never breathed, this ’ere’s a scene!” 

She spoke the truth. Its accessories of hunger and cold 
and sickness would have been startling to the most uninitiated 
eye. 

Mrs. Welks, still dressed, lay on the bed in the distant 
corner, as though she had fallen there on her face. She had 
lifted her swollen countenance from her sodden hands to stare at 
Mrs. Huggins, and her thin, dishevelled hair fell in streaks 
across it. On her gaunt cheek-bones burned two red fever-spots. 

The baby lay by her; it was not crying. Its little 
shrivelled white visage was tilted upwards and its eyes were 
shut. Seven children of all ages were crowding round a grate 
full of dead ashes, their terrified, tear-stained, dirty countenances 
turned upon Mrs. Huggins —transfixed, with blue-lipped, open 
mouths. The air of the room was bitterly cold. 

Dirty boots, dirtier clothes, dirt itself, lay everywhere. On 
every feature of the home and every creature within it, incom- 
petence, thriftlessness, and hopelessness had laid their degrading 
hands. 

For the moment bereft of speech by conflicting emotions, 
Mrs. Huggins, after that one uncontrollable exclamation, again 
relapsed into a confused and silent staring. 

Mrs. Welks suddenly raised herself higher on her elbow, 
and a dull colour flushed into her face. Defiance sprang into 
her reddened eyes; her weak lips trembled, and then tightened 
convulsively. 

‘‘Hunless you want hanythink, Mrs. ’Uggins, mem,” she 
said, with laboured sarcasm and gasping breath, “ I'll be glad if 
you'll kindly get out of this. I’m a-lyin’ down to ‘ave a little 
rest afore gettin’ supper, which I really ’ardly heggspected 
visitors at this ’ere strange time o’ night. .Doubtless you ’eard 
the children cryin’ a bit, as is a little cold through ’avin’ let,the 
fire go too low, an’ I s’pose you thought you’d come in and see 
what you could. Mos’ kind of you, Mrs. ’Uggins, mem, I’m 
sure; but hallow me to remark as I’m not quite haccustomed 
yet to ’avin’ peopil walk inter my ’ouse without ser much as a 
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knock or a by-your-leave, whathever you was brought hup to, 
Mrs. ’Uggins.” 

Mrs. Huggins gasped. ‘ Well, I never,” she said. Then 
all of a sudden Mrs. Welks’s politeness fell from her. Her 
despair flared up into a rage past controlling. She raised herself 
still higher, staring back at the staring Mrs. Huggins, abandoning 
all care for appearances, too desperate even to lie. 

‘Get out of this, do you ’ear?”’*she said, passionately, in a 
terrible choking voice. ‘* You'll come to spy on me, will you? 
You'll come to see ’ow low we're sunk, an’ then go ‘ome to jare 
hover it with your frien’s! But hothers can jare as well as you, 
Mrs. ’Uggins! I’ve got the better of you one way, whathever 
‘appings. I’ve got the Vicaridge wash, an’ I'll take good care 
to keep it, an’ I’m glad it was you I done out of it. So now 
you knows, you hevil-tempered and ’ard-’earted spyin’ woman. 
Get out of this afore I makes you! Get out! Get out! My 
Gawd, as if I ’adn’t ’ad enough!” 

She sunk on her face again, coughing as though she would 
cough her heart up. 

Had the basket on her arm thus addressed her, Mrs. Huggins 
could not have looked more completely taken aback. This the 
weak-kneed go-be’ind-your-back clothes snatcher; this the 
‘ugger-mugger sewp-kitching female, who, in their last interview, 
had cowered silent before the torrent of her indignation, and 
attempted neither retaliation nor excuse. 

Fora moment Mrs. Huggins’s countenance closely resembled 
one of those battle scenes in Shakespeare, where the chief stage- 
directions for several columns are ‘ Alarums, Excursions, Exit.” 
Emotion after emotion crossed her visage, all fighting desperately ; 
but the one that finally overcame and swallowed up the rest 
was that of a towering, at first almost speechless, rage. 

This creature, who had “done” her, dared to boast of it to 
her face! Not the poor impotence of the very defiance, not the 
gasp of the children as her first word lashed the air like a whip, 
not the fact that she had her enemy at her mercy, not even the 
contrast between that enemy and herself-—none of these things 
could check Mrs. Huggins. 

The last traces of the struggling, horrified pity, which had 
first brought her across Mrs. Welks’s threshold, vanished. She 
set her basket down, she shook her fist at the woman on the bed. 
‘Of hall the himpident brazen-faces,” she hissed, ‘‘ yours is the 
mos’ brazen I’ve hevver laid me heyes on, Mrs. Welks, which a 
h’idol could never be nothink to it. Yes, I did ’ear the children 
‘owlin’, as you've let go cold an’ ’ungry, pore starvin’ wretches, 
which a tramp would be ashamed to hown ’em, an’ I| ’eard you 
’owlin’, too, an’ well I knows the why-for! But it aint the Vicar 
as ‘as ‘appinged along this time, Mrs. Welks—-no, it aint ’im this 
time, you doubil-faced beggidge. It’s someone as ’Il give you 
sech a dressin’ down as ‘Il teach you what respectibul females 
think of a n’alf an’ ’alf nothin’ like you, Mrs. Welks, which 
whathever I come in for at first, I’ll stop now till I’ve—--Mrs. 
Welks, the child!” ; 

A piercing shriek rang through the room, answered by 
another, wrung by the start from the wretched overwrought 
little creatures by the grate. ‘* My byby, my byby.” 

‘Give it me!” gasped Mrs. Huggins. She sprang forward 
and snatched it from the staring, collapsed mother, to whose 
weak mind only one course suggested itself—to shriek and 
shriek and shriek again. 

But Mrs. Huggins, though her face was white to the lips, 
was made of different stuff. 

‘Stop that yellin’, woman,” she gasped, while she tore at the 
fastenings of her clothes. ‘* Would you ’ave it pass with you 
a-’owlin’ like that ’ere?”’ 

She opened her shawl, her jacket, her bodice, and thrust 
the icy, rigid thing against her own warmth. 

‘The Lord fergive us!” she ejaculated below her breath, 
as its coldness struck through her. ‘ It’s goned too far!” 

With one arm ‘she clasped the child close, swathed in her 
clothing, her warm, capacious cheek pressed against its head, 
its face against her neck. The other she plunged into the 
basket. 

There was a little bottle at the bottom; it held the precious 
threepenny-worth of brandy for the -Huggins’ Christmas 
pudding. Mrs. Huggins wrenched the cork out with her teeth. 
She looked round the room. Not so much as a match or an 
ember met her desperate eye; not a spoon, not a drop of water, 
nothing with which to warm or weaken the spirits or administer 
it to the child. 

She took a small mouthful of the brandy, held it a moment, 
and then, parting the clenched lips with her finger, put her own 
lips down to them. 

Mrs. Welks, her gaunt hands strained across her sobbing 
bosom, her soul in her fixed eyes, leaned forward, sitting up on 
the bed. This other woman was trying to save her child. Her 
lips moved. She was repeating again and again, “ My byby, 
my byby, my byby!” agonised, unconscious. 

After a long pause Mrs. Huggins looked up. 

“‘Tt’s took some!” she said. 

‘« My byby, my byby!” said Mrs. Welks. 
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Mrs. Huggins took a little more brandy in her mouth, and 
again bent her head. Colour began to come into the child’s 
cheeks and lips; its eyes moved, its hands relaxed. A baby can 
go down to the edge of the grave and return when a grown life 
would come back no more. 

Mrs. Huggins looked up again. 

‘It’s getting warm,” she said. Then after another moment: 
“It’s breathin’ natchrul—it’s saved, Mrs. Welks! Me pore, 
pore soul, it’s saved!” 

“Give it me, Mrs. ’Uggins—oh, give it me!” cried the 
mother, opening her arms. 

** Not yet, me dear!” said Mrs. Huggins brokenly, beginning 
to jig from one heel to the other and hum as she talked, with her 
cheek against the child’s head, and her tears falling fast now the 
crisis had passed. ‘ Wait a while till you’re warmer yourself, 
which we'll soon set about seein’ to. Let the little hinnersent 
stop snug with me a bit. It’s fallin’ asleep like hany seriph. 
M’m, m’m, ’um, mum, ’ush, ’ush! But it 'ad oughter be fed 
afore it goes ter sleep, bless it’s sorft ’air. It aint above a few 
weeks hold, is it, and that thick! Well, of hall the near starts! 
Which me knees is tremblin’ beneath me still like hany two 
hearthquakes.” 

She jigged nearer the bed, still humming intermittently. 

**’Ow long sense it ’ad food ?”’ she asked, in a low voice. 

*‘T’d nothin’ to give it,” said Mrs. Welks, bursting into an 
awful passion of tears. ‘There’s no milk in the ’ouse, an’ I'd 
noihin’ to give it meself.” 

**’Ush, ’ush, Mrs. Welks,” said Mrs. Huggins, hurriedly. 
** We'll soon set that right, me dear. You're a bit pulled down, 
me pore creature, that’s hall it is! Well, I knows it, me being 
a mother nine times hover meself. ’Ush, ’ush, Mrs. Welks. 
Where’s your ‘usbing ?” 

‘“‘’F’s gone hup street to see a frien’,” said Mrs. Welks, 
suddenly checking her sobs with a curious stiffening of the face. 

Mrs. Huggins glanced at her sharply. 

“Ah,” she said. ‘*‘ We'd better send one of the holder 
children to fetch ’im, then, ’adn’t we? There’s severil things 
we shall want.” 

‘Oh, no, no!” cried Mrs. Welks, passionately. ‘I never 
let °em go there!” 

“I thought as much,” said Mrs. Huggins, calmly. ‘ Drinkin’, 
the brute! ’Um,’um, mum, mum, ’ush, ’ush!” She jigged 
thoughtfully to and fro. 

‘Mrs. ’Uggins,” said Mrs. Welks, starting and struggling 
for self-control, ‘you means mos’ kind ; but there’s things——” 

“Now, Mrs. Welks,” said Mrs. Huggins, suddenly ceasing 
to jig, and speaking in a businesslike tone, ‘you an’ me’s 
different. Remember that, an’ hact accordin’. It’s a pity for you, 
of course, but can’t be ’elped, an’ mus’ be bore more patient than 
perraps I’ve done ’itherto, but no reason why you shouldn’t fight 
again it, of course, when stronger, especially that ’asty temper of 
yours, which ’as upset me once to-night, but determined never 
so to do again, for a milder-nachured woman never breathed. 
But we'll leave them things for the ‘serweet by-han’-by,’ as 
the ’ymm says,” added Mrs. Huggins, checking herself. She 
jigged anew, and sang in strict time to the baby. 

‘«« H’in the serweet by-han’-by ’—’ush, ’ush—‘ we shall meet 
in the serweet by-han’-by.’ An’ now ’ow did you come ter be 
in sech a fix, Mrs. Welks?”’ 

‘«‘ |—don’—'‘ardly—know,’ 
the piteous lie. 

‘* Aint you ’ad Miss ’Enderson round ’ere?”’ enquired Mrs. 
Huggins, gazing steadily at the ceiling as she rocked to and fro. 

‘She did come roun’,” said Mrs. Welks, “ but I was better 
an’ about, an’ baby wasn’t ’alf ser bad. I was honly took hill 
arter Welks—I means ter say I was took a little faint arter she 
left, so to speak. Still, she seed things was a little hupset, an’ 
she said as ‘ow she'd try an’ get someone to come roun’ an’ ’elp. 
But I s’pose she couldn’t.” She glanced timidly at Mrs. Huggins. 

‘*No, she couldn't,” said Mrs. Huggins, flushing. “She 
‘asn’t the peaceful way of puttin’ things she might ’ave. Still, 
she does ’er best,” she added, hastily. ‘“ Fur be it from me for 
to blame no one for the faults of temper ’Eving ’as put upon 
hothers, me not sufferin’ the same way meself.” 

She looked at Mrs. Welks. 

‘“No, Mrs. ’Uggins,” said Mrs. Welks, meekly. 

“ Jusso,” said Mrs. Huggins, with a short sigh. ‘“‘ Um, um, 
mum, mum, ’ush, ’ush! bless its little hangil ’eart, it’s breathin’ 
like a helephant, that deep an’ calm. An’ there’s hall these pore 
little souls to see to!” She turned about, and surveyed the 
coughin’, shivering group by the fireless grate. 

‘A ’andsome lot of children they hare, Mrs. Welks,” she 
said, approvingly. ‘ Never do I want ter see a finer. But 
they looks as if they wanted their teas. Hanythink t’ eat in the 
’ouse ?” 

“I’m afraid not much, Mrs. ’Uggins,” said poor Mrs. Welks, 
flushing under the bitterness of thus disclosing her destitution, 
but struggling with a pitiful smile of pride at the compliment to 
her children. ‘I’ve ‘ardly been habil to do much shoppin’——” 

“ No, of course not,” said Mrs. Huggins. ‘ An’ natchrul ! 


said Mrs. Welks, choking over 
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But the shops is hopen still. If you gimme your purse, I'll 
send one on ’em hup street to get a thing or two.” 

There was a moment's silence; then came a despairing 
sob. Mrs. Welks had sunk again upon the pillow. 

“Dear, dear, dear, dear,” said Mrs. Huggins, flushing 
scarlet. ‘Which reelly the stoopid things I do at times—an’ 
me with the ’ead I ’ave—is surprisin’. There’s lots of food in 
this ’ere baskit, an’ we can get milk at the farm, an’ no need of 
no one’s purse. Tyke the byby, Mrs. Welks, me dear, an’ 
stop that ’owlin’. ’Owlin’ never filled a hempty stummick yet, 
nor never will do! Which it’s asleep an’ warm—bless its pretty 
face—an’ as lovely a child as hever I laid heyes on. An’ now 
we'll send a messidge round to my ’ouse, an’ set things a bit 
straighter.” 

Till far into the night Mrs. Huggins, regardless of the 
laborious day behind her and the laborious day that was coming, 
which she would have to get through without her night's rest, 
remained and ministered to the Welks family. 

Mr. Welks, when he reeled home, after ‘‘ closing,’’ met with 
such a reception as penetrated even into his clouded brain, while 
Mrs. Welks, warmed and fed and comfortable, lay and wept in 
feeble protest at the “’ard things” Mrs. Huggins said to her 
husband. 

But Mrs. Huggins, perfectly regardless and extremely irate, 
inducted Mr. Welks upstairs, vividly explaining her opinion of 
him on the way, and laid him, dressed and embittered, upon bis 
bed, where he speedily sank into a drunken slumber. 

Also the bewildered “ H’annie,” bringing food and firing in 
a state of mind closely resembling coma, received a tremendous 
rating for taking fifteen instead of fourteen minutes to cover the 
distance between her home and the one she had in the afternoon 
been forbidden to go so much as near unless she wanted to be 
“* well ‘it.” 

The first cold grey lightening of the sky was _ heralding 
the dawning of another Christmas Eve upon the earth when 
Mrs. Huggins, in her shawl and bonnet, came to the bedside of 
Mrs. Welks to bid her farewell. All round them rose the 
breathing of the sleeping household. 

* Now I think you'll do, me dear,” said Mrs. Huggins, the 
stern importance of her countenance entirely unimpaired by the 
arduous labours of the night that was just passing away. ‘If 
you coughs, take some more of that there syrip, an’ if the 
byby wakes, give it another dose of the stuff the doctor left. 
But I think you're both safe to sleep now. Good night, me 
dear, hor, I should say, good mornin’, which it’s gettin’ light, an’ 
Christmas Heve an’ all. An’ I'll send H’annie round first thing 
in the mornin’.” 

“Oh, Mrs. 'Uggins, Mrs. "Uggins!” said Mrs. Welks, 
catching at Mrs. Huggins’s gown, with the tears springing to 
her eyes. 

‘‘ Now, me good soul, for ’Eving’s sake ’ush,’”’ said Mrs. 
Huggins. ‘ What's there to ‘owl about now?” 

“You're sech a borned hangil, Mrs. ’Uggins,’’ said 
Mrs. Welks, weeping. 

“Well, 1 won't deny as it’s me nacher to doa kind thing 
‘earty,” returned Mrs. Huggins, affably, ‘‘ but nothin’ to ’owl 
over.” 

But Mrs. Welks still kept hoid of the edge of her shawl. 

«I’m sorry about that there wash,” she said, brokenly. 

There was a moment’s pause, the colour in Mrs. Huggins’s 
cheek rose a little, then she smiled benevolently. 

‘‘ What wash, me good creature ?”’ she enquired. 

Mrs. Welks gasped. 

‘‘ The Vicaridge wash, Mrs. ’Uggins,” she said. 

‘“Ho, that ’ere!” said Mrs. Huggins, loftily. ‘I s’pose 
Miss ’Enderson made hout as ‘ow I was a little hupset about it, 
did she? Ah, a_kind-’earted, himpulsive creacher, Miss 
’Enderson! But a trifil to me, Mrs. Welks, me good soul, a 
trifil to me, which I reelly ’as hall the work | can manidge, me 
washin’ bein” known for to be the best about ’ere, of course! 
An’ perraps safist not to speak of it, which memories wll ’rise, 
though a milder-tempered woman never breathed, an’, bein’ hall 
fergotten an’ fergiven, wisest to remain so. There’s some 
people ‘ardly born as ‘oping as they might be, perraps, but not 
their faults; an’ why on hearth didn’t you tell as’ow your 
‘usbing drunk, Mrs. Welks, which then a heasier matter for to 
fergive hany little failin’s as might be marked in you, so to 
speak.” 

“I’ve ‘id it; oh, ’ow I’ve ’id it!” cried Mrs. Welks, 
passionately. 

“ An’ a silly thing to do,” said Mrs. Huggins, “an’ a 
useless! Never do I ‘ide the faults of hothers!”’ 

“T thought in a noo plase ’e might do better, if ’e didn’t get 


a bad name to’ start with,’”’ sobbed Mrs. Welks. ‘Oh, ’e used 


to be that ’andsome an’ respectibul, Mrs. ’Uggins.” 

«« Never would ’e,” said Mrs. Huggins, firmly, ‘oo drinks, 
drinks, an’ let us face it accordin’, an’ save the children. But 
now, Mrs. Welks, don’ you talk no more.” 

«« Honly don’ tell, Mrs. "Uggins; oh, you won’t go an’ tell 
on ’im,” said Mrs. Welks, raising herself with a cough and a sob. 
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“You lie down an’ take some syrip,” said Mrs. Huggins, 
strongly. ‘Tell! Oo’d I tell? A ‘set of cacklin’ ’ussies as 
there is in this plase. I don’ tell me hown secrets, let alone 
hanyone helse’s. An’ fur be it from me for to trample on 
another woman's ‘usbing, which ‘is snorin’ shakes the ’ouse. 
But one thing: I ‘ave wondered a bit, Mrs. Welks,” said 
Mrs. Huggins, pausing ; “if so be you'll heggscuse me, though 
no need to speak if hunwillin’.” 

“Harsk hanythink yer like, Mrs. ’Uggins,” said Mrs. Weliks, 
eagerly. 
‘‘ Well, ’ow is it you’re so short, as it were,” said Mrs, 
Huggins, “with this honly Mondy, an’ the Vicaridge wash 
paid hup reg’lar hevry Satterdy, an’ a nice little sum, too, as well 
I knows ?” 

Mrs. Welks flushed scarlet, and fell back on her pillow. 

‘“«T can’ quite tell you that ‘ere; I’m sorry, Mrs. ’Uggins,” 
she stammered, faintly. 

“You needn't,” said Mrs. Huggins, shortly. ‘Ah, it’s no 
wonder it’s the wimmimg fills the churchis. There’s got ter be 
the ope of a Gawd an’ a n’Eving for wimming! Some of our 
lives is ells, and the ’appiest on us ’as to do with drudgery an’ 
child-bearin’. It’s the need of a thing as makes you look for 
it. What do the men want with ’Eving? They ’as all they 
wants, drink an’ wimming an’ the publics, an’ their strength to 
take what they likes, an’ their sports, an’ their politicks, an’ as 
well one day as they h’are the nex’. Ah! there’s  sevril 
things as makes me hangry in this ‘ere world, but me ‘ope 
is as ow them that gets it heasy down ’ere ’Il get it strong an’ 
‘ot ’ereafter. Not as J makes it too heasy for them as comes 
my way! Now, ’ush, Mrs. Welks, don’ you cry. We'll do 
Welks yet. ’°E shan’t get the nex’ wash money.” 

“There won’t never be none,”’ sobbed Mrs. Welks. 

‘‘ Won't never be none,” repeated Mrs. Huggins, in astonish- 
ment. ‘ ’Ow’s that ?” 

“The Vicaridge servingts said a Satterdy as ’ow if I 
brought the wash ’ome like that again, it should be took away,” 
replied Mrs. Welks, in a voice choked with tears. ‘An’ it isn’t 
for want of tryin’, Mrs. ’Uggins. I ’asn’t the strength. I don’ 
get the food. So you can ’ave it back.” 

Mrs. Huggins may be forgiven if for one moment there was 
a gleam of triumph in her eye. She paused for one instant. 

‘‘] knows them Vicaridge servingts,” she said, vigorously ; 
“a set of ’ussies as horften I’ve sent to the rightabout, an’ will 
do again. Of course, it’s ’ardly to be heggspected, Mrs. Welks, 
as ’ow you could send ’ome the things as J’ve sent ’em, but, if 
hinferior, ’ardly your fault. Take it away, will they,” said 
Mrs. Huggins, flushing with rage; ‘they'll ‘ave me to deal with 
first. I’ll come inan’’elp you, Mrs. Welks, till you’re better 
hable for to see to it, an’ go hup with it nex’ Satterdy meself, an’ 
we'll see then what the Vicarilge servingts ’as to say about it. 
A-tramplin’ of the pore like that ’ere! A milder-tempered woman 
never breathed, but there’s some things as is a little too much. 
Never you mind, Mrs. Welks, I’ll see as you ’as your rights.” 

And afew minutes later Mrs. Welks was turning a peaceful 
cheek to the pillow, dry-eyed and comforted, while the baby 
breathed quietly by her side, and Mrs. Huggins, an angel of 
mercy, with a bonnet extremely askew and a wrathful gleam in 
her eye, went home through the dawning Christmas Eve. 

When these incidents came to her ears, the D. V. flew down 
to Mrs. Huggins to express her admiration, and was received 
with the beaming smiles of the consciously virtuous. 

Very shortly afterwards they were observed to part in 
unspeakable ire, and a curious passer-by overheard the following 
sentence issuing, loud and indignant, from the interior of the 
cottage : 

‘““Which I puts up patient with a deal, as the ’ole villidge 
knows, but to go a-makin’ hout to a pore down-trod female as I 
cared about sech a trifile as the Vicaridge wash, is more than I 
can bear, though a milder-tempered woman never breathed!” 
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OKENHOUSE YARD and its Mart have witnessed maay thousands 

of sales of historical domains, but the space of the largest room did 

not suffice to accommodate those who gathered together last week 

on that fateful day when Battle Abbey, the modern seat, and the 
considerable estate, changed hands at the fall of the auctioneer’s 

hammer. An adjournment had to be made to the great hall of 
Winchester House, which has witnessed many stormy scenes, but none 
comparable in point of interest to that of last week. A single tap decided the 
fate of the Abbey itself, of the comparatively modern residence of the Dukes of 
Cleveland, who no longer exist, and of a considerable estate, agricultural, 
wooded, and in part consisting of house property, the whole bringing in a rental 
of £5,518 perannum. The price realised was £200,000, a good round sum when 
it is remembered that tapestries, heirlooms, and the like must be bought at a 
valuation. Also, according to the conditions of sale, the chancel of Battle Church 
passed to the purchaser, but on this point the successor of the immortal Robins— 
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how glorious would Robins have been concerning so great an event—was humorous 
and cautious in the same breath. He might be wrong, it seemed; certainly the 
chancel could not be taken away ; certainly the liability to repair it remained 
with the purchaser ; and this, if the patronage of the living goes with the estate, 
is probably about all the substance there is in that part of the business. Afier 
the sale came very natural cries of ‘* Buyer?” but the auctioneer, acting under 
instructions of which the point is not easily to be perceived, remarked that as 
the matter was one of national importance he was debarred for the moment 
from disclosing the name of the purchaser; which, as Euclid says, is absurd, 
since you cannot put an estate and an abbey into your pocket and walk away 
with them as if they were a diamond, and the name of the purchaser is bound to be 
matter of public knowledye soon—is, indeed, almost certain so to be before 
these lines are printed. 

But curiosity as to the name is not to our present purpose, which 
is rather to see what this sale means. To Cap‘ain Forester, who sold 
the estate, no sort of blame attaches. He succeeded to it, in May last, 
on the death of the late Duchess of Cleveland, who left no issue by her 
second husband, although Lord Rosebery was the fruit of her first marriage 
to Lord Dalmeny. The line of the Powletts was extinct; no kind of 
sentimental trusteeship in the historical relics vested in Captain Forester. 
Moreover, it has often been our duty to protest in these columns against the 
irrational cutcry which is raised whensoever an edifice fragrant with historical 


HOW TO 
By J. 


HILST we know that a silk purse cannot be made 
from a sow’s ear, it is just as much a truism to 
say that you cannot make a first-class grouse 
moor out of a barren waste of moss and bogs. 
With the enormous demand for grouse shooting, 

there are thrown in, with the agent’s other olla podrida of sound 
places every year offered to the would-be tenant, a large number 
of places the ground of which is wholly unsuited to the habits of 
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memories comes into the market. Such protest has been raised concerning 
similar outcry over Tintern, and Raglan, and Stonehenge. They, and many 
other relics like them, ought to be national property, and they ought to become 
such by national purchase. To expect private individuals, peers or commoners, 
to keep them up for the public benzfit is unjust and irrational, They are white 
elephants in stone. But surely, if ever there was a case for national purchase, 
it was that of Battle Abbey. All the world knows its fateful story. There, on 
October 14th, 1066, at six in the afternoon, Saxon Harold and his hus-carls stood 
stubbornly at bay against Norman William, who, as the sun sank down, brought 
up his archers, and the Saxon king met his death like the hero he was. On 
the very spot, when the memory of the great fight was fresh and green, the 
high altar was reared a year later, when Senlac became Battle Abbey for all 
time. 

‘‘Thus,” says the historian of old days, in a majestic sentence which has 
never been questioned as lacking sense of proportion, ‘‘ was tried by the great 
assize of God’s judgment in battle, the right of power between the English and 
Norman nations; a battle the most memorable of all others, and, however 
miserably lost, yet most nobly fought on the part of England.” Battle Abbey, 
in fact, marks the true birthplace of that subtly blended race, ‘‘ Saxon, and 
Norman, and Dane,” aye, and Celtic also, of which we are all the representatives 
to-day. It is little short of an atrocity that its fate should ever have been 
uncertain. 


A GROUSE MOOR. 


MILLAIs. 


himself, for in these days it is no easy matter to do so. For 
landlords are not apt always to take into consideration the 
improvement wrought by their lessees, but have been known to 
raise the rent on the unfortunate tenant when they heard of the 
fine sport that was obtained. This is both extremely unfair, 
and often a short-sighted policy on the part of the landlord, as the 
following instance may show. 

A friend of mine had worked up a moor for several years, 


THE MOOR IN BAD CONDITION. 


the grouse and absolutely incapable of improvement, even in the 
hands of a rich and careful tenant. These are the wastage of the 
North, what in America would be called ‘‘the bad lands,” and 
those who have suffered by taking them without due enquiry 
have in some cases our sympathy, and in others -our criticism, 
since they ought to have known better in these days of quick 
journeys and specious advertisements. Again, on the other 
hand, we see to what perfection certain grounds, naturally suited 
to the birds, lying in good and sheltered situations, and care- 
fully burnt and “driven” for a few years, can be brought. 
Occasionally a tenant, who knows “a good thing” when he sees 
it, takes a long lease, and works up the place on his own 
initiative. He certainly deserves all the good sport he gets for 


and had at last got it into fine order, after a long period of 
neglect by the previous tenant. However, to his surprise and 
chagrin, the landlord would not renew his lease except by his 
paying three times the rent. He was in every way a perfect 
tenant and beloved by the Highland folk, but was forced to leave 
in disgust at the unjust demand. The new tenant—who, 
though a good fellow, was a vile shot, and believed only in the 
good old way of walking up his birds—had capital sport for two 
seasons, and then the place declined. In five years it had fallen 
back to its former condition, and remained unlet for some 
seasons through “ getting a bad name.”’ 

But enough on this point, except to say that all landlords 
are not like this greedy and short-sighted individual. Grouse 
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ground can properly be brought to perfection when the owner 
himself is a keen shooter; that fortunate individual is then in 
a position to try his own experiments and work the ground 
to the best advantage from every point of view. As an 
instance of which we may point to the Moy Hall moors, near 
Inverness, where The Mackintosh now annually kills three to four 
thousand brace of grouse. In the course of my travels in the 
North i have seen no ground more entirely suitable to grouse 
than these moors. There one sees the long rolling hillsides, 
of moderate elevation, intersected by burns, and covered with 
heather of the highest quality. Perhaps the reader may carp 
at the statement that heather can vary much in quality, even 
when of the mght age; but it is so, and heather varies as 
much in size and bloom as a wild daffodil varies from a Sir 
Watkin. The Moy Hall moors are so placed that grouse can 
obtain shelter in any “airt” of wind, and there is excellent 
wintering down by the Balnespick Road, where in a_ very 
severe winter | observed the whole stock of the surrounding 
hills (some 2,000 birds), sitting near the roadside. Other moors 
where the heather is of exceptional quality are Loch Kennard, 
where the late Maharajah Dhuleep Singh first killed one hundred 
brace of grouse in one day (he did this, so the keeper told me, 
by having two brace of dogs working parallel on the hillside, and 
by galloping to each point on a hill girn), and Drumour, so many 
years shot by the late Mr. Barclay -Field, who was the first man 
to introduce driving in Perthshire, and was severely criticised in 
consequence by the old school, or those who could not hit driven 
birds. Monzie, near Crieff, is another perfect little moor, where 
The Campbell, of that ilk, was the first man in Scotland to kill 
one hundred brace of birds, in the days of muzzle-loaders 
too! One might name twenty other moors where every condi- 
tion of the moor itself is perfect; but, on the whole, these places 
are, like well-known gems, not too common, and are always taken 
up when they are to let. 

We come now to the main subject of this short article—the 
‘*moderate moor,” the moor of no great pretensions in its stock 
of grouse, but nevertheless good ground, and capable of improve- 
ment. Given that the place is neither covered with rocks nor 
falls into a morass in winter, and is capable of some simple form 
of drainage and heather burning, much may be done with 
apparently unpropitious-looking ground. When we add to this 
the prime necessity of driving, if only for the purpose of killing 
down the old cocks, and the attention of a really hard-working 
keeper in the trapping and shooting of the worst vermin, the 
results will always prove of the greatest benefit. Let us look 
at some of these points in order. Though the grouse is one of 
the hardiest of birds, it is first necessary that its food supply 
should be of the best quality and abundant. Unlike the black- 
cock—an omnivorous feeder—it must have heather, and the 
heather itself should be from three to six years old. To gain 
a quantity of this on any moor it is necessary to burn frequently 
and with considerable discretion. Not all keepers understand 
heather burning, and many are either permitted to undertake 
the task short-handed or are by custom so grossly careless as to 
overburn and even set the woods adjoining the moor on fire. 
This has frequently been done ; the landlords, fearing for the loss 
of their plantations, naturally restrict the keeper, and the best 
parts of the moor go to rank long heather, and become useless. 
In burning heather a sufficient staff, under one capable man, is 
necessary. This overseer should particularly study the direction 
of the wind, and see that no great stretches are burnt. Only 
patches of old heather should be burnt, and then the fire should 
be knocked out. 

The best time to burn is in February and March, in 
the **snap”’ of mild weather, with the gentle breezes that 
asually follow the winter frost,.and before the cold and strong 
spring winds begin. At this time, too, the birds are least 
liable to disturbance. Whilst on the subject of the keeper’s 
duties, it may seem almost a waste of space to still urge a plea 
on behalf of what I may call the more indirect birds of prey, 
such as the golden eagle, the peregrine, the merlin, and the 
kestrel, who really do but little harm to a grouse moor. But 
all these, in spite of the volumes of print which have of late 
years been written on their behalf, are still as ruthlessly 
destroyed as of yore, whilst the real “ vermin ’’—the sparrow- 
hawk and the hooded crow—seem to be just as numerous as 
ever, and will be, too, as long as our woods afford protection to 
the first-named and Norway’s great pine forests are the summer 
sanctuary of the second. ‘ 

Having attended to the food supply and the protection of 
the birds, the other matter of most importance in creating an 
increase of stock lies in destroying the unfit, that the healthy may 
breed without molestation. This can only be brought about by 
the destruction of the old cocks. gs 

There are probably very few tenants of grouse moors who can 
spare the time for, or have had the opportunity of watching grouse 
during the pairing season. If they have concealed themselves in 
some whins on the hillsides at dawn, and have seen all that goes 
on without themselves having been seen, they will fully 
understand how it is that the old cock grouse comes to be such a 
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veritable curse to the younger and healthier members of the 
community. His one determination seems to be that, since he 
himself either cannot or will not settle down to a quiet life of 
domestic harmony, no one pair on the hillside that constitutes 
his “beat” shall do so. So he spends all his time in flying to 
and fro, chasing and scaring the hens and fighting and driving 
off the young cocks of the previous year, and then himself deserts 
the hen he has momentarily captured, who, poor creature, falls a 
victim to all and sundry, and gets so knocked about from pillar 
to post that she generally goes off by herself and will not lay 
at all. 

As there is always a greater percentage of males amongst 
game birds (except in the case of the capercailzie), it is obvious 
that the females will in the springtime have an excessive amount 
of attention paid to them unless the cocks are kept down. And 
in the case of grouse, where males preponderate the female is 
subjected to an excessive amount of worry, because these atten- 
tions are forced upon her; whereas in the case of black-game 
and capercalzie the female need not be forced to mate unless she 
goes to the “playing” grounds of her own accord. In the case 
of the grouse the whole hillside is their “playing” ground, and 
the unfortunate hen no sooner rises to escape the attentions of 
one cock than she flies, as it were, into the arms of another 
adorer. 

There are various means, each having its own advantages, 
of destroying these old cocks. These are by (1) ‘ Kiting,” 
(2) Driving, (3) Shooting in the spring-time. 

There are some sportsmen who still regard shooting under 
the kite with no favourable eye, and to these I would say, ‘‘ Have 
you ever tried it at the right time of year and for a set purpose?”’ 
Now, at the end of October, when grouse have become so wild as 
to be unapproachable, there is no better means of destroying the 
old cocks than the use of the kite. Its great advantage lies in 
the fact that, since for the most part the two sexes are separate 
at this season, and the hens will make off at the first appzarance 
of the kite, none but cocks fall to the gun. I do not, however, 
advocate the use of the kite for more than a day or two, and it 
should not be flown twice over the same ground, otherwise the 
birds will desert the beat and not come back for some time. 
The kite should be flown about 7oyds. ahead of the line 
of shooters, and the old cocks will either sit until they are kicked 
up, or, immediately the kite comes over them, will rise and come 
dashing back towards the guns at a high rate of speed. These 
afford excellent shooting. Years ago I used to go for three days 
every October to Mr. John Bett at Rohallion, and we used to 
kill from twenty-five to thirty brace a day, all old cocks. We 
hardly ever killed a hen. They could be seen making off in a 
great fright long before the line approached, but the keepers 
said: that they were always back on the same ground on the 
following day or the day after. 

Of driving grouse as a means of destroying the old cocks 
I need say very little, because, on the whole, it is far the best 
from the sportsman’s point of view, and nearly all its details are 
well known. Still, a large number of hen; perish in the annual 
grouse drives, because only with the most skilled shooters and 
on certain occasions is it possible to accurately determine the 
sexes as the birds pass over. 

Early in the autumn, and before severe weather sets in, the 
cocks and the hens are in their own packs, whilst many of the 
old cocks roam about singly. But after the equinoctial gales 
and November snow-storms the sexes merge together, and, 
especially on a snow-covered background, it is difficult to tell 
them apart. 

Of course, many old cocks may be killed by the sportsman, 
if he is a really good stalker and a good shot, by creeping round 
the tops by himself. But the observation of all men is not to be 
trusted, whilst some may be very successful. However, one of 
the surest methods of killing the old cocks, and being certain 
that you are destroying the veritable pests, is to conceal yourself 
before daylight in a whin-covered shelter and attract the old 
cocks by imitating the amorous call of the female. If it is a fine 
morning the cocks will begin to crow as soon as day breaks. 
They fly from place to place, and loudly crow as they rise into 
the air before alighting. . This is the moment to imitate the call 
of the hen, and I have seen a successful mimic call a cock grouse 
from a considerable distance. Sutherland, the Cawdor keeper, 
was an excellent mimic, having learnt the trick in Yorkshire; 
and one April morning, when I had been studying. the black- 
cocks at their playing ground, and we were hidden in a shelter 
on the moor, he called two cock grouse up to within 5yds. of our 
hiding-place, and made them run about and crow in a frenzy of 
excitement as they endeavoured to lure the fair (and false) 
Rosamond from her bower. 

Theories, even when we know them to be correct, and the 
putting them into practice are two very different things. Few 
tenants or landlords care to invest their keeper, however trust- 
worthy, with the power to shoot old cocks by this means in the 
springtime; and fewer still will do the shooting themselves— 
some from fear of what the neighbours will say, and others from 
the possible contravention of the game laws. However, it has 
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been and is being practised to a considerable extent with the 
best results. 

There are many other methods by which if the tenant is in 
a position to adopt them, he can materially improve the condition 
of his stock of birds, and keep them at home. Young spruce and 
larch plantations afford excellent shelter for some years, until the 
trees get too big and the heather too old, whilst the presence of 
cornfields in the valleys is a sure means of holding the birds in 
September and October. 

In conclusion, | may add that, whilst it must take the 
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co-operation of the landlord, the tenant, and the gamekeeper, 
all working in harmony for one object, that of the improvement of 
the moor, any one of these may, and constantly does, upset the 
plans of the others. The owner may wish to place sheep on the 
moor, a proceeding usually attended with the worst possible 
result to the grouse, the tenant may not secure the willing 
services of his keeper, and last, but by no means least, the 
keeper may fall out with the shepherds. When this happens it 
is good-bye to all sport, for the shepherd and his yapping collies 
are then the real masters of the situation. 
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HE few suggestions which I offer at this season, in all 
humility, on the important question of colour considered 
in relation to the flower garden are intended more 
especially for the practical guidance of those who 
possibly are not able, by means of pencil or brush, to 

illustrate with facility their own ideas, assuming, of course, 
that the garden, is to be designed and the borders planted 
without the assistance of a landscape gardener. The addi- 
tional time and thought required will be amply repaid by 
the ultimate satisfaction of feeling that the garden is of one’s 
own creating, and that, even through failures, experience has 
been gained. 

At Broughton the garden has grown up in this way. Four 
years ago the old castle looked down reproachfully, as if to 
chide neglect, upon a rough grass field, which has now given 
place to a semi-formal garden, the design of which we borrowed 
from a curious old picture at Dunrobin of a_parterre at 
Heidelberg dating from the sixteenth century. Set within 
clipped hedges, and brilliant with herbaceous plants, it now 
forms a more worthy setting in these peaceful days to those 
old grey walls from whose shelter Nathaniel Fiennes, and the 
leaders of the Puritan party, sallied forth to do battle with the 
forces of the King. Borders bright with hardy flowers nestle 
against the battlemented walls; delphiniums, foxgloves, and 
Shirley poppies fringe the moat, and seem never to weary of 
their own reflections in the still water, as if they were aware 
that each has a part to play in helping us to complete the 
colour scheme. 

Is it, | wonder, the result of many happy hours spent in the 
sunny south, that to me colour is almost as indispensable as 
sunlight? Nowadays we have this great advantage, that colour in 
flowers—even as in materials and decoration—has been improved 
out ofall knowledge. Instead of the old-fashioned sickly mauve and 
magenta phloxes of our childhood we have been given such 
varieties as Coquelicot and Etna ; the monotonous crimson 
and dingy pink of the paony have yielded pride of place 
to the brilliant hues of the ones raised by Messrs. Keiway, 
Dessert Méchin and others; the wonderful shades to be seen 
amongst the tea roses— these are only a few _ instances 
of the. revival of taste for true colours which has taken 
place in the flower world. There is, therefore, no excuse for 
want of harmony, but, in order to attain success, we must 
first learn to study colour effects; even as the painter deter- 
mines what is to be the highest light in the picture, so 
must the most brilliant patch of colour in the border have its 
allotted place. 

Some of my readers may never, perhaps, have réalised how 
essential it is to adapt colour to surroundings; cool and delicate 
tints will appear infinitely more telling when planted in semi- 
shade, whereas a brilliant scarlet or yellow is intensified by the 
sua’s rays. Nowhere is this effect of sunshine upon colour 
more forcibly illustrated than in the East; glowing hues which 
rejoiced the eye beneath a cloudless sky almost invariably appear 


WINTER SCHEMES FOR 
SUMMER COLOURING. 
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I/ustrated from Plans, and Paintings of Borders 
at ‘Broughton Castle by Miss ‘Ducane. 
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garish and crude when associated with our grey English 
atmosphere, no longer wearing the same aspect as amidst their 
own surroundings. It is, therefore, manifestly impossible to 
dogmatise where gardening is concerned. 

I can imagine many criticisms being passed on the 
veneral scheme of one of my borders, but for the present 
moment it will serve to illustrate this colour theory of mine. 
Running along a_ broad grass terrace, it faces south-west ; 
behind it stands a crumbling, ivy-covered wall, terminating 
wit the beautiful old house which has weathered the storms 
of full six hundred years; not a tree casts its shadow any- 
where, and the wall, sheltering the border, as it does, from 
the north and east, is, in consequence, no protection from the 
sun’s rays. 

In such a position, brilliancy is obviously essential, for 
the beauty of the grey stone, mellowed by age, is enhanced 
a thousand-fold by the belt of glowing colour at its base, 
and nothing like the same effect would be attained were the 
predominating note a subdued one; on the other hand, where 
shadow can be secured, the more delicate the tones the more 
effective will they be. 

In the making of a border, when planning a broad colour- 
effect, dimensions are important, owing to the fact that the width 
must determine the plants to be used; the’ broader the border 
the easier it is, to my mind, to plant it well, for colour is always 
more effective when massed. In narrow borders there is a 
greater risk of that fatal mistake of ‘spottiness,” which so 
frequently destroys the effect of an otherwise good mixed 
border, because the clumps of each individual plant are not 
large enough. 

In certain positions dimensions have to be governed by 
architectural features; the: accompanying illustration is a case in 
point, for the distance between the projecting buttress of the 
building at one end and the termination of the wall at the other 
limited the total length to one hundred and nineteen feet. As 
one almost invariably finds in these early buildings, the wall, 
although starting from the house, does not run parallel with it. 
The border obviously could not project beyond the buttress, 
so in order to ensure a true line for the grass terrace, which 
is continued under the windows of the house, it was neces- 
sary gradually. to increase the width of the border from 7ft. 8in. 
to oft. gin. 

I quote. these measurements merely in order to show 
that, even where one has to adapt one’s self to circumstances, 
it is possible by careful planting to secure a_ satisfactory 
effect of colour; but 1 would insist on the point that, where 
space is not limited by any such conditions as these, the 
broader the border the more effective will it appear. I 
propose in an early issue, with the help of a plan drawn 
to scale, to deal with the selection of colours in their relation 
to each other, by which we may hope to secure a harmonious 
whole. 

BLaNcHE GoRvON-LENNox. 
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A MASTER OF PORTRAITURE. 


E count ourselves exceptionally fortunate in that 
we are able to place before our readers not merely 
this article, which aims to be appreciative rather 
than critical, but also the rarely beautiful series 
of portraits upon which it hangs. Our text isa 

forthcoming Imperial Folio Edition, published by permission of 
the King, and entitled “ Holbein’s pictures at Windsor Castle, 
historically and critically described by Ernest Law, with plates 
in photogravure,” the publishers being Messrs. Franz Hanf- 
staengl, George Bell and Sons, and William Brown of Edinburgh, 
The edition, which is magnificent, consists of 310 copies in all, 
60 on Japanese vellum, and 250 on Dutch hand-made paper. It 
is a thing of beauty and a joy for ever; but it clearly cannot be 
attainable by more than a fraction even of those who can afford 
to buy it. It follows that it is a high privilege to be able to give 
in our pages some idea of the grandeur of the work, and scme- 
thing like an estimate of the care, the learning, and the artistic 
insight which Mr. Law has shown in his critical letterpress. Those 
who are familiar with his “‘ Vandyck’s Pictures at Windsor Castle” 
and his ‘“‘ History of Hampton Court Palace” will know what 
to expect. To those who have not that fortunate knowledge 
it may be said that Mr. Law’s writing is marked by restraint, 
dignity, scrupulous care in research, and the nicest of taste in 
art. It may be added that the title is in some respects a 
misnomer, since some of the pictures described are at Hampton 
Court, and not at Windsor, and some of them are probably not 
Holbein's at all. This, of course, is explained carefully; and it 
is quite justifiable, since the inclusion of doubtful pictures, 
especially the “* Henry the Eighth,” is essential to the complete 
understanding of what may be called the Holbein question. 

Few things in the chequered history of pictures and their 
painters are more peculiar than the poverty of the Royal 
collection of Holbeins. Never, perhaps, was a Court portrait 
painter more closely associated with his Royal master than was 
Holbein with Henry VIII. The tradition (which Mr. Law 
doés not give us in its entirety) tells us that Holbein, Laving 
grown tired of his dissipated life at Basle and of his wife, came 
to England with a letter of introduction from Erasmus to Sir 
Thomas More, with whom he spent three happy years at 
Chelsea.» During that time it is believed that he painted the 
famous group of More and his family now in Nostell Priory. 
It is recorded also that More showed several of Holbein’s 
portraits to the King, who promptly asked “If such an artist 
were still alive, and to be had for money?” Alive he 
ceftainly was, and the King’s portrait painter he certainly 
became. Yet it is something more than doubtful whether the 





THE DUKE OF NORFOLK, 





HENRY THE EIGHTH. 





Henry THE EicutH—a reproduction of which we show 
was really the work of the master at all. To this question 
Mr. Law devotes careful attention, and he concludes that there 
is no single oil painting of the King which can _ be ascribed 
to Holbein with certainty,.or even with probability. Nay, 
more, save only the famous cartoon at Hardwick, which was 
the design of the great wall painting at Whitehall, and the study 
in black and red chalk in the Royal cabinet at Munich, there 
is not in existence even a sketch of the King which can be 
positively set down to Holbein. Of several reputed Holbein 
portraits of the King, Mr. Law disposes absolutely, on the 
ground that their style is hard and metallic, and that their 
alleged date is subsequent to that of his death. The present 
portrait is in all probability the work of a pupil or imitator, based 
on the Whitehall fresco, but not following it with absolute 
or complete fidelity. 

The pictures which we have chosen for reproduction have a 
special interest for two reasons of a totally different character. 
Henry, of course, was Holbein’s greatest patron; his portrait 
brings the history of the time before us in a flash. It reminds 
us indeed that the only unsuccessful portrait of which Holbein is 
known to have been guilty was one of the unfortunate and 
unprepossessing Anne of Cleves, whom he was prevailed upon 
to flatter for obvious reasons. Then look at the wonderful 
portrait of the third Duke or NorFoik, and remember how he 
supported the divorce of’Catharine of Arragon, how he was the 
bitter enemy of Wolsey, how he arrested Thomas Cromwell with 
his own hand, and how at last, after the execution of his niece, 
Katherine Howard, he himself fell miserably until Mary came to 
the throne. Here Mr. Law has a biting description: ‘ The 
cold, steady gaze of his eyes, his thin, narrow, compressed lips, 
with their severe and somewhat sardonic expression, show his 


character as it is revealed’ to us by history—his stern, unflinching 


exercise of authority, his remorseless cruelty, and his persistent 
pursuit of power. Those who can also perceive evidence of 
character in hands will recognise indications of the same qualities 
in these thin, nervous, but expressive fingers holding with so 
sure and resolute a grasp the emblems of authority and State.” 
In connection with the picture Mr. Law holds with Dr. Woltman 
and others that the original Holbein, although originally painted 
for the third Duke of Norfolk, is at Windsor, and that the portrait 
at Arundel is an old copy. He does his best to trace the history 
of the Windsor portrait ; but it must be confessed that the gaps 
are considerable. The Arundelian collection was divided and 
dispersed in 1686, and the Duke of Norfolk sold his share of it in 
16g2. In 1762 Horace Walpole notes that “the original of 
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Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk, with the staves of Earl- 
Marshal and Lord Treasurer, from whence the print is taken, 
is at Leicester House.” That is to say, if Walpole was right, it 
was in the possession of the widow of Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, and passed on her death into the possession of the 
Crown. Mr. Law thinks it may have been bought on the 
Continent for the Prince by his agent, Bagnols, and he has even 
unearthed an Amsterdam sale catalogue of April 23, 1732, 
containing an entry: ‘Leer uitmuntend Stuck door Hans 
Holbein de Hartog van Norfolk nooit zoo goed gezien.”” The 
price, 1,120 florins, was certainly a large one. 

Sir Henry Gui_prorp, like John of Antwerp, who is also 
included in the collection, was associated with Holbein, and with 
history, in a less majestic fashion than Henry or Norfolk. He 
was Comptroller of the Household, and as such it fell to his 
part to engage ‘“‘ Master Hans” in the decoration of the great 
banqueting hall at Greenwich, for the occasion of the grand 
pageant of May 5, 1527, in celebration of the alliance just 
concluded between England and France. The engagement was 
for three weeks at four shillings a day! The date of the 
Guildford portrait, apart from inscriptions, to 
which, as a rule, Mr. Law attaches, very 
properly, little weight, is fixed largely by the 
fact that the subject wears the Collar of the 
Garter, and that Guildford’s election to that 
most noble Order was on St. George’s Day, 
1527. Among the Holbein drawings at Windsor 
is the original sketch for this picture. Concern- 
ing the ‘John of Antwerp,” doubt has at last 
been removed, and in a masterly essay Mr. 
Law makes it as certain as may be that this 
“lohn” was a goldsmith, of the Street Yard, 
with whom Holbein became acquainted when, 
returning to England in 1531-32, he settled 
among the merchants of the Hanseatic League. 

On the miniatures Mr. Law contributes a 
very interesting chapter. It has been doubted 
whether Holbein ever painted miniatures, but 
Mr. Law, after careful examination, comes to the 
distinct conclusion that whereas the authenticity 
of some alleged Holbein miniatures may be 
doubtful, some of them are certainly genuine— 
are, indeed, proved both by internal and external 
evidence to be examples of Holbein’s work in 
miniature, and are themselves a proof that late 
in life he did take to painting miniatures. 

Let us conclude with an enumeration of 
those great qualities which, in the opinion of 
Mr. Law, ‘‘have secured for this master the 
position of special pre-eminence among the 
interpreters of the human mind as expressed 
in the human face.” They are summed up as 
“restrained strength blended with an exquisite 
delicacy of modelling and unerring precision of 
line, his marvellously lifelike portraiture, and 
his subtle delineation of character, all achieved 
with an economy of means and a simplicity 
of style unexcelled by any portrait painter 
before or since.” Mr. Law is a witness of 
truth. CyGNUS. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


WRITER in acontem porary points out that ‘* novel- 
writing has become the selected dissip ition of the 
Cear devoted woman, who in early and even mid- 
Victorian days filled her lelt-over hours with the 
constructi n of blobby wool cushions «nd slippery bead 
mats.” This, written by a woman of women, is not exactly 
kind either to the early or mid-Victorian gentlewoman, or 
1o her of our own times; nor is it quite just eithe~. 
Writing from a masculine point of view, and from that of a professional reviewer, 
who has to read more male and female nonsense than he desires inwardly to cigest, 
1 am reluctantly comp lled to confess that quite as many inane novels are 
written by men as by women, and very nearly as many good novels, too. 
Moreover, it is a commonplace of conversation amongst editors, when they talk 
‘-shop,” that when it comes to a mater of obtaining short stories, or light 
dialogues, with a dash of pungency and human nature in them, women are very 
often more useful than men. The reader need go no !urther than this Christmas 
Num! er of Country Lire and ** Tne Vicaridge Wasa” tor an illustration of 
my meaning. 

The most striking artic e in the December / 0 (nightly comes from Sir Charles 
Dilke, who recommends tiat, in dealing with Boer guerillas, we should follow 
the example of the French in Mexico, that is to say, that we shouid organise 
troops of counter-guerillas, picked men of adventurous spirit, to move ab ut 
rapidly and withvut transport, and, no doubt, to live on the country. That 
course, as a recent and readable letter from Mr. Bennet Burleigh shows, is now 
being followed to a very considerable extent, and it is distinctly pleasant to see 
that the veteran war correspondent speaks with great confidence of the 
assistance which our burgher recruits are giving as members of bodies such as 
Sir Charles Dilke suggests. 

In Lonyman’s Alagazine one always looks first at ‘* The Sign of the Ship,” 
for there Mr. Andrew Lang (o whom, by the way, there is an excellent 
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portrait presented with a recent number of Z/ eva’ure) gossips with knowledge 
and elegance, even when he has nothing very new to tell. Nobody can put 
things more prettily than Mr. Lang. Who else, for example, would think of 
comparing the ‘* Songs of Lucilla” (Elkin Matthews), which are well worth a 
lazy hour, to ‘music touched on a spinet, faint and sweet, and full of the 
gladness and sadness of humanity”? It is the fashion to decry Mr. Lang, or 
rather to regret that a man of such parts and of so much delicate scholarship 
should have devoted so little of his life to lasting work. For my part I hold 
that he has conferred a blessing on his age by daily, weekly, and monthly 
additions to its gaiety and its taste, many of which, being unsigned, have not 
been recognised as his work, sive by those who know his style.. Jt would b: 
terrible indeed if we were all serious. In the same magazine Miss C. Fell 
Smith produces some quaint and unknown love letters of Frances Cromwell, 
third dauzhter of the Protector, and Mrs. J. M. Fleming has a pathetic little 
poem on a young officer who fell at Spion Kop. 

The A/onthly Review is, as usual, excellent. In ‘*On the Line” the 
leisurely reviewer speaks in terms of warm, but also perfectly just, praise of 
Miss M. E. Coleridge’s ‘* The Fiery Diwn” as the true wine of romance and a 
gallery of portraits. Over the difficulty of ‘* A Modern Antzeus,” in which the 
author of ** An Englishwoman’s Love Letters” has not registered a second 
triumph, he glides by analysing the story ; and he describes ‘* King’s End,” by 
Alice Brown (Constable), by the word perfect. Under the title ‘* The Crown 
and the Empire,” and over the signature C. de Thierry appears a sound article 
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on ho ne and colonial Inper alism suggested by the recent Royal Tour. Of the 
remuning articles, those which interest me most are ‘* Magic Mirrors and 
Crystal Gazing,” by Andrew Lang; ‘ Francis Gordon—A Study,” by G. S. 
Street; and Mr. Builliee-Grohman’s ‘‘ A Medizeval Hunting Book.” Of these, 
Francis Gordon is fascinating ; he is nobody in purticular, but a type—a man 
witn £10,000 a year, with ideas, with a fine instinct which enables him to see 
the unsoundness of all modern movements, with patriotism enough to take him 
out to South Africa, only to be bored after Pretoria was taken, without selfish 
ambition—in a word, ‘‘an engine off the rails.” One could write an essay on 
such a topic, and Mr. Street, in a more serious vein than usua', has written a 
very good one. f 

The Aadminton makes plessant reading throughout, and promises an 
interesting series of articles for next year. Mr. Alfred Harmsworth is to 
discourse on Motors and Motoring, Lord Granby on Fisning and Shooting, Mr. 
Rk. E. Foster on Football, Lord Hawke on Cricket, Mr. Scott Montagu on 
Wild-fowling, and Mr. Horace Hutchinson on Golf. The editor's notes are, 
as usual, capital and bright. Now for a few notes on books. 

Behind the Scenes in the 7ransvaal, by D. M. Wilson (Cassell), is a 
book which, once taken up, can hardly be laid down, Mr. Wilson trekked isto 
the Transvaal, was jobbed into all sorts of offices, became intimate with the 
President and other officials, and he draws back the veil ruthlessly from a 
network of corruption and cruelty, which is almost inconceivahle, He believes 
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that the mineral wealth of the Transvaal is simply immense, and he has some 
very queer stories about the Kaffirs and their medicines. 

In Messrs. George Bell and Sons’ miniature series of Painters the little 
volumes dealing with Romney and Mr. G, F. Watts, R.A., will be welcome. Of 
Romney, Mr. Rowley Cleeve has a long biographic:l noice, and Mr. Charles 
Bateman deals with the life of Mr. Watts. In both volumes the illustrations 
are—considering the moderate price of 1s.—ex-ellent. 

So is Messrs. Methuen’s edition of the Compleat Angler, dedicated to Sir 
Edward Grey, edited with an introduction and notes by John Buchan——not really 
that anybody wants an introduction. Still the int:oduction is not long enough to 
make the b ok too cumbrous for the pocket, which is more than can be said for 
a good many books nominally intended to be walking companions. 

A Desired Haven is the title of a goody-goody story issued by Mr. Long 
without the name of the author. It is not likely that public excitement to 
ascertain the individuality of the author will reach as high a pitch as in the case 
of ** An Englishwoman’s Love Letters.” 

Messrs. Newnes publish Va/our jor Victoria, the enumeration by Mr. James 
Manson of achievements by which the Victoria Cross has been won, from the 
earliest days of the Crimea and the Mutiny even unto those of Colenso and later. 
The letterpress is remarkably well done, and the illustrations by various artists 
are vivid and stirring. The book is timely. Of Lem, a New England village 
boy, by Noah Brooks, I hope to speak at a later date. It is published by the 
same firm, which have a happy knack of making an excellent choice. 

Guide books are always fascinating, and it is certainiy a good thing that 
Messrs. Macinillan should have entered the field with 7he astern Mediterranean 
and /he Western Mediter anean on thoroughly practical as well as interesting 
principles, History, archwology, and arfistic interest are by no means forgotten, 
and a special feature of each volume consists of yachting notes by a sailor 
familiar with the Mediterranean. Sport also is not neglected, and, a small 
point but important, all the maps open clear of the page. The hotel list, more 
frank than usual, is given early in the volume. 

A pathetic interest at aches to Moles for Hunting Men, by the late Captain 
C. Gordon- Mackenzie, R.A. (Longmans), for it is published—after his death 
from enteric in South Africa—for the benefit of the Hunt Servants’ Benefit 
Society. Dealing with the matter purely from the hunting man’s point of view 
it it emphatically the best and most prictical book of its kind that has come 
under my notice. 

The annual volumes of the A/agazine of Art (Cassell) and the Art Journal 
(Virtue) are always worthy of the attention of all who make any pretence to 
taste. They each offer many useful sugges'ions, in addition to chronicling the 
many items of artistic interest. 

Not literary, but far more useful in a work-a-day world than many books 
which are, is Hachney Carriages; Zables of Distances Measured by Authority. 
with a memorandum of the law relating to the cabman and his fare (in both 
senses of the word) which has been sent by the Receiver for the Metropolitan 
Police District. It is arranged on a very simple plan, it is complete, it costs 
but 2s., and ought to be in everybody’s hall. LOOKER-ON. 


RACING NOTES. 


T a time like this I almost feel that in some measure I am an intruder: 
This is Christmas-time, or rather it comes within the radius of the 
influence of Christmas, and this is a Christmas Number. Therefore, 
at this time and at this season it behoves us to endeavour to be 
merry, even although it may be greatly against our personal incli- 
nation; and although the skilful pursuit of racing is sometimes a 
cause of joy to the people who follow it, it is more often a cause of sorrow to the 
majority of people who connect themselves with it. Therefore I have said, and 
say again, that any discussion of such a hard, business-like, impenetrable, 
impassive pursuit as racing is inopportune and irrelevant. It is contrary to and 
opposed to the Spirit of the Times. Christmas is, above all other times, a time 
of relaxation, a time when nobody thinks about things seriously, when a general 
tendency exists to sheive the unpleasant and to do away with the strenuous. 
And racing is nothing if not strenuous, For the racing man, that is to say, the 
racing man p:oper, there is no rest; but let not this be construed into a slur on 
the character of the racing man. People—honest, persevering people—to whom 
the speculative temperament is a sealed book, cannot appreciite or understand 
the beauties of racing, and at this time of the year, of all times, any prolonged 
discussion or any drastic proposition which involved serious and weighty 
argument, would be unadvisable. For a wonder—I speak with the experience 
of some fifty-five winters behind me—this winter is doing its best to be season- 
able, and merely as an advance guard, and an earnest cof good faith and 
of necessity, for publication, it has begun with a sharp frost. Now, with 
all the best intentions in the world, it is impossible to race over fences 
during a hard frost, even if the average steeplechase horse was sound, 
which he is not, the thing would still be in:possible. But, as we know, if we 
allow to each horse which runs over fences three legs, we do them no injustice 
and even if by accident they should happen to have the use of all their four legs 
at once, they cannot, even then, race in the frost. So that as far as steeple- 
chasing is concerned there is very little to see; but as somebody has said, we 
live in the past and in the future, but we suffer in the present; and the immediate 
past does contain some items of interest. And since the present has produced 
no features of interest, let us revert to the past. : 

As everybody knows, it is impossible to judge an oil painting unless you place 
yourself at some little distance from it, and this illustration becomes more or less 
apt when it is applied to the racing season which has just concluded. °“While 
flat-racing was going on we had but little time to consider anything, for no 
sooner was one race concluded than we were hurried without delay to another, 
and although we could see the effect, we had but little time to reflect upon the 
cause. Surely the orignal cause of the success of a horse is the sire who bred 
him, and this is, I think, one o! those statements which cannot be controverted. 
Breeding is a great mystery, and the influence of heredity is a greater mystery 
still, and the only standard which can be applied to this m tter is the standard 
of success. All of which brings us by slow gradation to the winning stallions of 
the year, with their respective performances and their respective achievements. 
First of all, above all, and preceding all, we find the great St. Simon heading 
the list, as indeed he should, having rezard to his excellence, and his success is 
the more meritorious since it was not obtained by two or three isolated horses, 
but was obtained by no less than seventeen of his sons and daughters. It is true 
that none of the winners who can claim descent from him have proved themselves 
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winners of classic races, but this really matters litt'e or nothing. In the case 
of William III., for instance, although he won no classic engagement of any 
kind, yet he made a hard fight with the winner of the Derby on more than 
one occasion, in addition to which he gave a good account of himself when=ver 
and wheresoever he san. And it is interesting to observe that among all the 
direct descendants of St. Simon it is impossible to find one unbeaten horse. 
Every one of them, although they have contributed in a very substantial manner 
to the success of this sire, have been beaten at one time or other. None of them, 
however, were great horses, but then this has not been a year in which anything 
except the mediocre has been at all prominent, and even among mediocre horses 
it must be confessed that success spells excellence, even if that excellence is only 
of a comparative degree. Passing down the list we come to Ladas. But in 
this case Lord Rosebery’s horse owes more to luck than to anything else. Who 
would have thought that Epsom Lad, tne gelding, the despised ani rejected of 
men, would have succeeded in winning no less than £18,127, which, when all 
is said and done, constitutes more than two-thirds of the stakes won by the sons 
of Ladas. And, indeed, with the exception of Lavengro, who is accounted by 
people of optimistic and prejudicial tendencies to be one of the horses of the 
future, in spite of his somewhat disastrous record in the past, none of the 
winners can show even remote pretensions to be considered first-class or even 
second-class animals. Next in order we find—as was, after all, only to be 
expected—an echo of St. Simon in the person of Florizel II., and, although the 
aggregate value of the winnings which have been brought home through his 
agency is some £5,000 short of the total of his illustrious sire, his performances 
are hy no means to be despised, and also he has claims to immortality on 
the ground that he was the sire of Mackintosh, who, on his running at 
Lingfield against Olympian, must he regarded as one of the best three year 
olds of the year. And although as a rule I am not on the side of the 
people, I do believe that if Mackintosh had lived, that is to say, if he had 
not broken down, he would have proved himself a worthy rival both of 
the Derby winner and of the winner of the St. Leser. But as luck would 
have it, and luck, even in its most benevolent moods, is not partial to Sir 
Blundeli Maple, he did bre:k down, and in breaking down added yet ons more 
to the unaccountable disappointments inseparable from racing. With regard 
to other winning sires, we find another echo of St. Simon in St. Frusquin, but it 
cannot be siid truthfully that any of the winning horses who can claim their 
descent from him are in the first class, with the possible exception of Fortunatus, 
whose Goodwood victory was gained, when all is said and done, by the 
extraordinary exertion of Maher. Into the lower ranks of winning stallions it 
is not necessary to enter, but it would be grossly unfair to forget Gallinule, who 
separates Florizel II. and St. Frusquin in the order of precedence. It is true that 
Gallinule is not what may be called a fashionable sire, but fashion and real merit 
do not of necessity coincide, and the fact that he is the sire of Game Chick (who 
can Claim to his own cheek some £9,420) entitles him to great respect in the 
near future, 

What of the week’s steeplechasing, the first week of the new season? 
Well, speaking frankly, very little of any sort. With the exception of the last 
two the general level of the alleged sport has been a good deal less than 
mediocre, and the utter montony of the week was only partially relieved by 
some good ricing at Kempton last Friday and Saturday. And if this meeting 
was conspicuous for anything, it was conspicuous for the large proportion of 
tumbles which occurred in proportion to the number of horses which ran. The 
reason of this is not, however, far to seek, and it can be found in the fact that 
at this time horses are apt to tea litt e short of practice over fences, and, having a 
pardonable desire to combine pleasure with business, trainers send them out to do 
what they call a ** public” school, instead of schooiing in the quiet seclusion of their 
own homes. The result of which is that the unfortunate jockeys who ride them 
receive, as a matter of course, the tumbles which should tall to the share of the 
stable lads at home. This is surely hardly lair, and yet in the face of it some 
brilliant economists have suggested that the riding fees should be cut down. 
If the trite axiom that ‘¢a labourer is worthy of his hire” is true, it is true of 
a competent steeplechase horseman, who is expected to ride anything, over any 
course, and in any manner which may be suggested by the trainer or owner, 
which asa rule he does, and does it very well. If the last week’s results are to 
be trusted they prove that we are suffering from the usual lack of new blood 
both among the ranks of the ‘‘gentlemen” and in the ranks of the professional, 
for the same old names keeping on cropping up, and Messrs. G. Williamson, 
Dollery, and others are still holding up their heads with the best, although the 
number of ‘‘ gentlemen” riders is getting smaller ‘and smaller every year, and 
we have only about half-a-dozen men left now who are capable of getting over 
a country. And of these Mr. Nugent is certa nly one. BUCEPHALUS. 


A PATRIOTIC _ 
. AFRICAN SCHOOL. 


NE of the many insults launched at our nation in 
general, and our South African cousins in particular, 
by triumphant Boer souls at the beginning of the 
war, was that the English race was declining, 
especially in the Colonies, while the Boers had 

large families, trained early to the use of arms. One more than 
usually truculent Boer, who signed himself ‘* P. S.,”” and whose 
boastings written before the Boer defeats, with his subsequent 
epistles, in which he “ threw up the sponge,” were republished 
in pamphlet form by the Times, condemned the whole of the 
rising generation, stock, lock, and barrel, in terms so sweeping 
that Englishmen who had yet to prove their mettle must have 
keenly resented, and did resent, the insolent.suggestions as to the 
spirit of their sons. Time has brought its revenge on the authors 
of mcst of these calumnies, calumnies which were wholly useless, 
because it was by fighting, not by abuse, that the battles were 
won, and the Boer courage and Boer resource were not a match 
for the British qualities of body and mind brought to confront 
them. But the question of the part played by the boys in South 
Africa during the war has a direct domestic interest. On the 
Boer side the boys, who are men very early and often marry at 
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seventeen, went on commando in considerable numbers, and 
those who stayed at home were armed and kept the blacks in 
awe. But there was no organised enrolling of these young 
fighters, as there was during the brief days of the Jameson Raid, 
when the Boer boys were armed and left as part of the garrison 
of Pretoria. 

It was different on the English side, where at least in one 
case the public school boys of the Cape Colony, who had already 
learnt military drill and the use of the rifle, fought both as old 
boys of their school and as an embodied cadet corps. There are 
probably other cases; but the best known is the service rendered 
both by the older boys and the cadets of St. Andrew’s College at 
Grahamstown. This is a large public school on the good old 
English lines, which has flourished for many years, and is a 
kind of Cape Eton. It is pervaded by just the kind of spirit 
which informs the best class of English public school. The 
boys have a very good time there, and are consequently fond of 
the place and proud of having been there, and keep up their 
connection both with the school and with their old schoolfellows 
alter they have left, with perhaps even more keenness than is 
generally seen in the Old Country, because there are fewer rival 
interests of the same kind in the Colony, and also because they 
are nearly all African born, or belong to families who may be 
described as the permanent element in the country. All the boys 
who can carry a rifle belong to the cadet corps, and most, who 
get plenty of practice in sport in the holidays, are good shots and 
good riders. 

During the more menacing phases of the war those 
boys actually at the school went out as a regular torce, and were 
used to guard the railway line, thus setting free other troops for 
different duties. Of those who had been educated there and had 
left, a very large proportion joined the various regiments raised 
on the spot, and by their early training in drill and _ rifle 
shooting, their good education, local knowledge, and esprit 


' de corps, were among the best soldiers in the colony, whether as 


officers or as simpie soldiers. Perhaps the most famous is 
Major Mullins, who won the Victoria Cross by his gallantry, 
and is now paying the sacrifice of almost total disablement in 
Netley Hospital from a bullet wound in the spine. Major 
Mullins is the son of the late head-master of this admirable 
and patriotic colonial public school. 

What will strike most readers as the conclusion from this 
attractive object-lesson in the soundness of old-fashioned English 
training is that it is so singularly practical in the greater 
emergencies of life. Here there is a tendency among certain 
people, who are regarded as considerable lights in the world of 
business, to pooh-pooh the public school system, and supplant it by 
technical colleges in towns, six months cram abroad, and that kind 
of thing, and we are told that England cannot hold its commercial 
and business prestige unless this is done. It may make excellent 
commercial travellers and first-class ‘‘cosmopolists”; but it 
will not be a substitute as a training for making men and 
Englishmen. 

We hear that at St. Andrew’s College the boys, quite 
unlike most Colonial lads, stay there even later than boys 
do at the public schools here, a sure sign that the training is 
sound and good, and as the country is an eminently practical 
one, we presume that they do not waste their time. But what 
does strike the Englishmen in the Colonies is that one side of 
boys’ school life is far better managed from the Imperial stand- 
point than here. In Australia practically every boy in the 
public school is a cadet, and learns the use of the-rifle. At a 
review of volunteers there may be 5,000 men; there will be also 
5,000 boys. In India it is the same in the white public schools. 
They learn to drill and to shoot, and share the liberal allowance 
of rounds ‘per man” given to the army for practice. They 
also buy extra ammunition at cheap rates. At Bombay, during 
the plague riots, English cadets from the college were mounting 
guard with rifles and ball cartridge. It has been calculated that 
if all our public schools did their plain duty, and taught the boys 
to shoot and drill, as they teach them compulsory cricket and 
football, 10,000 trained and educated riflemen would be added 
yearly to our available forces. 

in the dark days of the war there seemed a chance that this 
would be done; but the movement is fizzling out, and the rifles 
are being laid aside for bats and rackets. In this respect there 
is just a chance that the English public schools are unpractical. 
We should like to see some matches shot between, say, 1,000 
boys from a colonial cadet corps and the same number from 
English public schools, and the scores wired across the ocean. 
It might wake our schools up. If only the “eights” from each 
school shot, we should have very little to go by. But the shooting 
of the first hundred boys in a school corps would give reality to 
such a competition. Where the colonial schools are small they 
might enter the first filty; the aggregate scores would be o 
equal value. At present there is no standard by which the boys 
of Great Britain and Greater Britain can measure their ability, 
and set each other an example in manly prowess of which each 
can take the measure. ‘The colonial athletes who come to this 
country as undergraduates are exceptionally successful. It used 
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to be thought that these were very probably picked men, or men 
with exceptional advantages. We now surmise, from the lessons 
of the war, that they are very fair samples of a brilliant race, and 
that our rising generation might well try to take the measure of 
their excellences a few years earlier, and test the standard of . 
their own. They cannot play them at cricket, but they can 
shoot against them on the range and compare notes across the 
water. C. J. CornisH. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


EARLY ROSES UNDER GLASS. 
[To THE Eprror or ‘Country Lire.” ] 
S1r,—Will you please tell me how to get early roses under glass? I havea 
good span-roofed house, and think I can manage to get roses quite early in the 
year if I know how to proceed. But there are difficulties, of course ; far more 
than in grow.ng roses in the open. No doubt other readers would like to know 
how to grow the queen of flowers in this way.—-R. R. 

[As Mr. Frank Cant, of Braiswick Nurseries, Colchester, so weil says: ‘* The 
happy possessor of a span-roofed house 12f:. to 20't. long and 8ft. to 14ft. wide 
may thoroughly enjov himself among his roses months before any blooms or even 
buds are to be seen in the open garden. Plant in the corners of this structure 
the climbing varieties, such as W. A. Richardson, Maréchal Niel, Climbing 
Kaiserin August: Victoria, and Niphetos, but remember thit roses to be grown 
under glass and expected to produce good blooms and pleniy of them—not 
necessarily up to a typical exhibition specimen—must have been well established 
in pots for at least nine months before they are introduced in the house. 
Purchase the plants a¢ once and keep in a cold frame or under a north wall 
until frost comes.” September and October are the months for purchasing 
advised by Mr. Cant. ‘‘ Air must never be admitted to the house when a cold 
north-easter or any other cold wind is blowiny. It is far better to give no air 
at all than to open the ventilators in an icy wind. Still, roses must have air, and 
there will be few days in the spring when it cannot be admitted for an hour or 
two during the day on the lee side. Assuming the plants are put into the glass 
house about the middle of December and are wanted in bloom in March, it will 
be necessary to produce inside the house in January an April temperature, in 
February a May temperature, and in March a June temperature.;” As June is 
the month for roses in the open, so must the artificial temperature be made as 
much like April, May, and June in January, February, and March, and this is 
not difficult with hot water and shades, As the day temperature in early April 
is low, so must it be in January under glass, increasing it as time goes on until 
the roses in pots begin to show signs of activity.” Mr. Cant then mentions 
that as growth becomes active the temperature must not fall below godeg. by 
night nor exceed 60deg. by day. Watering must be done with extreme caution. 
An over-supply produces mildew, and too little a stunted growth. ‘* A moist 
atmosphere must always be maintained to correspond with the heavy dews in 
tue open in April and May. The temperature of a house in which roses are 
growing should never exceed 70deg. or 8odeg., and shading and ventilating will 
prevent this, When the shoots have grown 3in. to 6in,, every plant should be 
carefully exam‘ned and the flowerless shoots, if any, removed, leaving only five 
to seven strong flowering shoots on each plant. When the buds are formed, 
feeding with liquid manure may begin. Liquid manure may be applied 
twice weekly, not too strong, and that from a neighbouring cow-yard or pig- 
court is not to be ignored. There are many chemical manures most serviceable. 
A bushel of soot put into a bag and suspended in a large tub full of water 
makes a stimulant both harmless and inoffensive.” The following sorts are 
strongly recommended for a be:inner’s collection: Baroness de Rothschild, 
Caroline Testout, Capt. Hlayward, Mme, G. Luizet, Mrs. W. J. Grant, Victor 
Hu:o, Suzanne Marie Rodocanachi, La France, Duke of Tec«x, General 
Jacqueminot, Mrs. John Laing, Ulrich Brunner, Jean ie Dickson, and Merveille 
de Lyon. Teas: Anna Olivier, Cleopitra, Mme. Hoste, Rubens, Souv. d'un 
Ami, Mme. Falcot, Catherine Mermet, Ethel Brownlow, Mme. Lambard, Souv. 
de S. A. Prince, The Bride, and Perle des Jardins. —Eb. | 


ODOUR IN ANIMALS. 
[To tHe Epiror or ‘* Country LIFE.”] 
Sir,—-Some time ago you wrote a highly interesting leader on a case .nentioned by 
one of your readers, in which a horse, although blindfolded, rejected every rider 
but one. You referred toa chapter in Dr. G. Jaeger’s ‘* Problems of Nature ” 
(Williams and Norgate), headed ‘* On the Physiological Importance of Savorous 
and Odorous Matters”; and you gave reasons for attributing the horse’s 
distinction of the one rider whom it would tolerate to its sense of smell, by which, 
as is well known, dogs and horses can recognise and even track their owners, I 
have lately seen an extract from the /vanksurter Zeitung, in which the Madrid 
correspondent of that paper relates certain facts which appear to be inexplicable, 
but which, as will be seen, Dr. Jaeger interprets by the light of the principles laid 
down in his book. As I think that both the puzzle and the solution propounded 
will interest your readers, I have made the following translation : ‘* A NEW SENSA- 
TION IN THE BULL-RING!—The hero of the hour, Don T.ncredo, clothed in a 
white robe, takes upa position, on a small platform painted white, in the middle of 
the arena, where he stands with arms crossed on his breast, like a statue, not moving 
a muscle. Now comesthe critical moment! Silence reigns throughout the closely 
thronged stone benches around the arena, and all eyes are fixed on the white 
form standing alone in the middie. To the blare of trumpets, a door flies open, 
and a huge black fighting bull rushes into the arena, Lellowing furiously. Its 
bloodshot eyes look round for.a victim, its long, pointed horns dig into the 
ground or into the plank-fence, and the stamping fore-hoofs raise clouds of sand 
and dust. Suddenly the Lull perceives the man, standing motionless there, and 
each specta‘or sees, in his mind’s eye, the unfortunate Don Tancredo tossed to 
the skies, spitted, crushed, transformed to a bleeding lump of flesh. Breathless, 
with an indescribable oppression, all present stare at the man who has thrown 
his life to the winds. But Don Tancredo does not move, and fixes his eyes on 
the animal which is rushing towards him at full speed. Now comes the 
marvellous part of it. As the bull nears the man its pace slackens, and suddenly 
it stands still before him, as though hypnotised, noses him repeatedly, and looks 
restlessly about, until, all at once, it turns its back to the man and glares 
around after other enemies, The public relieve their overstrained nerves by 
thundering applause, and Don Tancredo, with a smile, quits the arena, Whatis 
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the explanation? Nobody knows. Some maintain that Don Tancredo has great 
hypnotic power, which he exercises over bulls, as animal tamers do over lions 
and tigers. Others, again, think it possible that the white robe of Don 
Tancredo, in the sunny arena, acting upon the dazzled eyes of the bull as it 
emerges from its darkened cage, diverts its vision from the man. Another 
suggestion is that white has a <oothing effect upon the bull, just as red excites it 
to fury. Lastly, there are those who argue that the bull will not attack a 
motionless object. Ilowever this may be, the fact remains that, so far, no one 





has imitated Don Tancredo’s fat. Attempts have been made to stand firm, as 
he does; but in the last moment self-pussession has been lost, knees have 
quaxed, teeth have chattered, and the unhappy creature has been knocked down 
vr tossed, and carried half dead out of the arena. In short, Don Tancredo is 
unique. Until quite recently he was only a poor cobbler in his native town, 
Valencia, and now he is nch and one whom men delight to honour or each 
performance he is paid 1,000 pesetas.” Thus far the /rankfurter Zet/ung. 
Now for Dr. Jaeger’s attempt to solve the riddle. He says: ‘* Of course I am 
not in the secret, but the above endeavours at explanation seem unsatisfactory. 
I suspect that odour has to do with the matter, an idea which is confirmed by the 
repeated nosing of Don Tancredo by the bu!l. This may be explained in two 
wa s—either Don Tancredo has an inherent odour which exercises a calming 
effect upon the bull, or, and this is more likely, he acquires it by artificial 
means. The odour most likely to be agreeable to the bull would be that of a 
cow ; at least, a similar plan has been successfully tried with dogs. A harmless 
gentleman, for whom dogs have a habit of going, and who was once held up for a 
considerable time by a bad-tempered dog, so that he could not get away, and lost 
his train, was advised to keep a bitch. Her company, and even her odour 
imparted to his clothes, would suffice to make the dogs friendly to him. And 
so it proved. Possibly Don Tancredo’s secret consists in scenting his clothing 
with the smell of a cow; possibly he has in some way permeated himself with 
this odour.” —Lewis R, 5. TOMALIN. 


>? 


More, in the absence of an explanation from Don Tancredo, 
which is hardly probable, cannot be expecied.—Ep.] 


{A most ingenious piece of a priori reasoning, which might easily be correct. 





MARKS ON OLD PEWTER. 

[To THE Eprror or ‘Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—Your correspondent, ‘*W. R. M. T.,” will find 
some information about old pewter and the Pewterers’ 
Company in the C7ty Press of Decemter gth, 1891, and 
April 9th, 16th, and 20th, 1892. These constitute the 
only printed accounts dealing with old pewter of which I 
am aware. Sv far back as 1892 Mr. Charles Welch, 
F.S.A., librarian of the Guildhall Library, and honora:y 
secretary of the London and Middlesex Archzeological 
Society, informed me that he was engaged in compiling a 
history of the Pewterers’ Company and their craft, to be 
privately published at their expense. I have recently 
ascertained from him that three-fourths of the book referred 
to is in print, and he hopes to finish it in the coming 
spring. The records of the company, he tells me, are 
jortunately very complete, and their thorough examination 
has prevented rapid progress. Mr. C. Welch’s name is a 
sufficient guarantee that the subject will be properly dealt with, 
and that we shall at last have an authoritative work dealing 
with old pewter and its makers’ marks. —ARTHUR VICARS. 
LATE STRAWBERRIES AND ASTRANGE POTATO, 

[To THE Eprror or ‘* CountTRY LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—I enclose, for reproduction in your interesting 
paper if it seems good to you, two photographs 
which strike me as being of peculiar interest. One represents a species of 
bouquet of ripe strawberries and flowers, gathered simultaneously in a 
Clydesdale orchard on November gth. Surely this conjunction of blossom 
and of late fruit so far North at this season of the year must be quite 
unusual. The other is a mere curiosity. It is a photograph of a potato, which 
weighed 3lb. 50z. when it was taken from the ground in the ordinary course of 
husbandry. Looked at fora little while, the tu' er, with its strange excrescences, 
seems to assume a ghastly and quasi-human appeirance. It has a Lump or two 
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too many, but it still reminds one of an infant, and the infant looks as if it had 
put on the gloves for a bout and had got very much the worst of te encounter, 
besides losing its legs—‘‘ knocked out of time” would, with a little imagination, 
serve for a title.—J. R. 

[The aspect of the potato quite suffices to justify our valued correspondent’s 
little flight of imagination, and we thank him for a photograph illustrating the 
whimsical growths of the potato. The strawberries, we imagine, are one of 
the wonderful Quatre Su.isons varieties, which we regard as one of the 
most useful developments in horticultural science 
of recent years, especially for those who cannot get 
the fuil benefit of their gardens in summer. We 
ourselves saw strawberries of this variety, fruiting 
and blooming simultaneously in Berkshire in  mid- 


November.—Ep. | 


TREES AND SHRUBS ON SALTINGS. 

[To THE EpiTor oF ‘*CouNTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—Will you give me the names of any trees or shrubs 
that would grow on saltings. The soil in some places is 
clay, in others alluvial. Are there any forest trees that 
will thrive on alluvial soil close to the sea >—T. E. 


[It may be seen, by the fact that trees and shrubs do 
not grow spontaneously in such places, that they are not 
very willing to do so, though in many parts of our coasts 
oaks and willows grow within a few yards of high-water 
mark. We cannot name any forest trees that would be 
sure to do well, but of bushy things we should advise a 
trial of sea buckthorn (Hippophz rhamnoides) and box- 
thorn (Lycium europzeum), both plants of sandy seashores 
that will also do in stiffer ground. You give no indication 
of place or climate, but if the latter is good, tamarisk 
should do well. Other correspondents may be able to 
throw light on this interesting question. —ED. } 


TREATMENT OF THE “JIGGING” SALMON. 
[To tHe Epiror or “Country Lire.” 
Sir,—It would, I think, be very interesting and also 
helpful to those of us who are zealous and yet not 
greatly experienced anglers (such, as I may say in passing, are in the great 
majority), if some one or more of the many experts who must read your 
delightful paper would tell us the best procedure to adopt in the case of 
a ‘‘jigging” salmon. I say salmon in a general way, but more commonly, 
perhaps, this antic is performed by a grilse. I imagine the meaning of the 
expression is sufficiently understood. It is supposed to be the salmon shaking 
its head like a horse with a bit that hurts it, and the feeling that it gives to the 
angler is as of a succession of jars or ‘‘jigs.” The result very often is to tear the 
hook out of the mouth of the fish. The point on which I, and I think others, 
would be grateful for the opinion of experts is this: Should one indulge the 
‘* jigging ” salmon with a slack line, or should one keep the strain taut upon him ? 
Of course we all know that as a rule the line is to be kept tautened, but there is 
a notable exception to the rule. The exception is the case of a jumping fish. 
Then we are told to lower the point of the rod, so as to slacken the line and give 
the fish no purchase to pull against. Unless we do this the gut will generally 
break, even if we are fortunate enough to escape the very probable disaster of 
the fish falling back on the cast. Now would it not be wise, in the case of a fish 
‘* jigging,” to take from him this purchase, just as we do in the case of a jumping 
fish? Then there would be far less chance of his ‘jigging ” the hook out of 
his mouth, That, at least, is how the case suggests itself to me.—PISCATOR 

INEXPERS. 


(We cannot fully agree with the point of view of our correspondent. 
‘* Piscator Inexpers,” who is probabiy less inexpert than he represents himself. 





If the only means by which fish get rid of the hook was by the hook tearing 
through the flesh or gristle, then this proposed method of slackening the line 
would obviously be sound ; but more often the fish seems to get rid of the hook 
by some process we do not understand, probably by pushing it out with his 
tongue. In this case it is only by keeping the point of the hook firmly planted, 
with a taut line, that we can prevent his thrusting it out. But the question raised 
is an interesting one, and we shall be very glad to receive the opin‘ons cn it of 
angling readers. —ED. } 
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